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In an age when Books are so multiplied, little apology 
is necessary for Abridgments. If the substance of a 
work can be given, the words and style of an Author be 
preserved, and all the arguments essential to his object 
remain, no injury is done to. him. I have aimed at this 
in the present edition of the late Bishop of Salisbury’s 
valuable ‘** Crirerron ;” by which true miracles are 
distinguished from those which are spurious. Not only 
‘the efforts of Infidelity, and the spirit of Scepticism, 
which have again appeared. in our country, require 
publications of this nature; but the daring attempt of 
Superstition also, to impose on the credulity of men, 
by giving to the effects of imagination the sacred name 
of miracles, loudly calls for such a protest. In our 
Sister Country of Ireland, in the north of England, and 
in the neighbourhood. of the Author of this Abridg- 
ment, Prince Hohenlohe is believed to have wrought 
such wonders as should convince all of the truth of 
Popery, and that miraculous powers are perpetuated in 
the Church of Rome, as the true and only Church of 
Christ. 
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IV PREFACE. 


This species of pious fraud, as it has been termed, is 
reviving fast in Papal countries. No sooner had the 
King of Spain restored the order of the Jesuits, than a 
miracle must confirm their right to the reverence and 
and support of the people. As the body of a Sacerdote 
Professo of their order, who died at Naples somewhat 
more than a hundred years.ago, was brought back to 
Naples, whence his brethren had carried him at their 
expulsion, and was conveying to their splendid Church 
del Jesu, a lame child in the arms of a devout mother 
was carried to touch the case in which it was enclosed, 
and immediately, on the contact, the child, as they say, 
was perfectly cured of all its infirmities. Of this fact, 
an instrument was drawn up the day after by a public 
notary, and put in circulation forthwith.* 

As Christians, we can entertain the charitable hope, 
that multitudes of our Roman Cathatic arethren, though 
with an ignorant and superfluous respect for the external 
forms and artifices of their Church, are yet humble be- 
lievers in our Lord and Saviour, and thus build on the 
foundation which God has laid; yet, as lovers of our 
species, as acquainted with our Bibles, and as protesting 
against the errors of the Church of Rome, we cannot 
look with indifference at such attempts to recover an in-. . 
tellectual despotism over men, and to establish, as truth, 
a system of religion’ which is not calculated either to 
humble man as a sinner, or to exalt Christ as a Saviour, 

4 A curious account of this and other professed miracles 


may be seen in the London Magazine for March, 1824. 
+ Isa, xxviii. 16.—I. Cor. iii, 11--15. 
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or to promote holiness of heart and life. The doctrines 
of justification by faith in Christ, of sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit, and of the dutiful necessity of good 
works, as the fruits of faith and certain signs of sanc- 
tification, as held by Protestants in general, and by the 
Church of England in particular,* are alone conducive 
to the glory of God, and perfective of the happiness of 
man. But an appeal to the Council of Trent, to the 
avowed principles of the Jesuits, and to the writings of 
our Reformers, will be abundantly sufficient to prove 
that the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome 
have been anti-scriptural ; and therefore injurious to 
Europe, and to the progress of true religion in the 
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world. 
If this Abridgment of ‘* The CriTERION,” which has 


been long out of print, should in the least degree check 
the progress of such a system as Popery, or tend, in 
any mind, to establish the system of Revelation, the 
httle trouble taken in preparing the Work will be 
abundantly repaid. 


St. PeTer’s, CoLcHESTER, 


March, 1824. 
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SIR, 


My surprise has not been 
greater than my concern to observe that 
a person of your good sense, candour, and 
learning, should have reasoned himself, as 
you say you have done, into an unfavourable 
opinion of the evidences of Christianity. 
Ever since our last conversation on ‘this 
subject; my thoughts have turned principally 
on your scruples, and the unreasonableness 
of them; and. the result of my reflections 
you shall have in the present sheets... Nor 
do I think that this address needs any apo- 
logy. The importance of the subject, and 
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my repeated promises that [ wonld give 
you my thoughts concerning it, sufficiently 
plead my excuse. And happy should | 
esteem myself, if any thing I suggest, prove 
a means of bringing you back to that reli- 
-gion which you seem to have forsaken, and 
of satisfying you that the reasons you assign 
for rejecting the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, ought not to weigh with 
one of your discernment. 

You may remember what points you have 
chiefly insisted upon in our debates on this 
subject. You granted (as every thinking 
person must grant) that a power of working 
miracles, vested in one assuming the eha- 
racter of a Teacher from God, would suf- 
ficiently establish the truth of his claim ; 
‘but you urged, withal, that there was no 
solid foundation. to belteve that any such 
person was ever vested with such a power ; 
for that the miracles of Jesus and his apos- 
tles, related in the New Testament, were 
not supported by stronger evidence than 
were the prodigies that disgrace the pages. 
of Livy, and the Legendary Tales that swell 
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the lives of the Romish saints. Now these 
latter accounts are, on all hands, justly re- 
jected as false, but the former, it seems, are 
admitted as true: but then, how, you say, 
can we fairly dispute the authenticity of the 
one, and insist so much on the credibility of 
the other ? For, as the testimony in both is 
equally strong, the miracles recorded in 
both the accounts must be equally credible. 
That,. therefore, you had no way of extri- 
cating yourself out of this labyrinth, but by 
rejecting, at once, all miraculous preten- 
sions whatever.” deny 4 

The whole dispute subsisting between us 
may be stated thus.—The Protestant Chris- 
tian thinks himself obliged, from all the 
principles of reason, to believe hat evidence 
true which is brought to support the Gospel 
miracles: but is at liberty, he thinks, from 
the same principles of reason, to doubt or 
disbelieve the miracles ascribed to the Pa- 
gans of old, or to the Papists of later times, 
or, indeed, to any other person since the 
_ publication of the Gospel. But, herein, you 
are pleased to charge us with a strange and 
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inconsistent belief, because, you say, the evi- 
dence for the truth of the miraeles in each 
case, is either the very same, or equaily 
strong. | 

I have not the least besitadidin when I pro- 
nounce this charge to be groundless. And 
I trust, that I shall be able to convince 
every candid reader of this treatise, addressed 
to you, that base metal is not more easily 
detected, when an attempt is made to pass 
it for gold, than are the false pretensions of 
Paganism and Popery, when an attempt is 
made to put them on the same footing of 
credibility with the miracles of Jesus and his 
apostles. 

I most readily admit that the credibility 
of such extraordinary performances, as are 
miracles, will not be sufficiently ascertained, 
unless the accounts of them be authenticated 
by such a weight of unexceptionable testi- 
mony, as must satisfy every candid and 
capable inquirer after truth. 

You cannot, surely, refuse to join issue 
with me here. But before we proceed, give 
me leave to observe, that it is in vain to 
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begin this important dispute, unless you are 
aereed to decide it by the only kind of evi- 
dence that can possibly be had—namely, by 
the credit that is due to those who appear as 
- witnesses, or, in other words, by examining 
the facts with all the circumstances of them, 
and considering, at large, the characters, 
the views, and the conduct of those who 
reported then. : 

Writers, on the side of infidelity, have 
very rarely ventured to assert the absolute 
ineredibility of miracies; and their precau- 
tion seems very prudent. For a miracle 
being an event brought about in a way 
contrary to the course of nature, and the 
course of nature being the establishment of 
God, every believer of his existence, it 
should seem, must admit, that it is in his 
power to reverse it. But this, we know, 
has been denied by a late -very ingenious, 
but very sceptical author. | 

“A miracle,” says he, “* is a violation of 
the laws of nature, and as a firm and un-. 
alterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 
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very nature of the fact, is as entire as any 
argument from experience can be possibly 
imagined.”’*—Now it is obvious, from this 
quotation, that our author’s argument against 
the credibility of miracles, depends entirely 
upon this, of their being events contrary to 
firm and unalterable experience. But why 
an event should be incredible, and incapable 
of being proved by testimony, because it is 
contrary to our experience,. this point, on 
the certainty of which alone our author’s 
boasted argument is built, I did not, upon 
perusing the Essay on Miracles, find any 
attempt made to prove; but upon examin- 
ing the other essays in the collection, it 
appeared that this point had been the sub- 
ject of two foregoing ones; and that having 
established its truth there, as he supposed, 
he thought himself warranted in his sub- 
sequent Essay on Miracles, to lay it as the 
foundation of his reasoning. 

What then is this grand ssliieibile eiie our 
author’s new philosophy ?—He begins with 
observing, that ‘“ all reasonings concerning 
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matter of fact, seem to be founded on the 
relation Of cause and effect, and that by 
means of that relation alone, can we go 
beyond the evidence of our memory and 
senses. If you were to ask a man, says he, 
why he believes any matter of fact which is 
absent: for instance, that his friend is in 
the country, or in France; he would give 
you, a reason, and this reason would be 
some other fact; as a letter received from 
him, or the knowledge of his former reso- 
lutions and promises. A man, finding a 
watch or any other machine in a desert 
island, would conclude that there had once 
been men in that island. All our reason- 
ings concerning fact are of the same nature : 
and here it is constantly supposed that there 
is a connexion betwixt the present fact and 
that inferred from it.” Thus far his doc- 
trine is unexceptionable ; but when he pro- 
ceeds to enquire how we arrive at the 
knowledge of causes and effects, here’ we 
must leave him, unless we would, with him, 
contradict first principles, and strike at the 
foundation of all certainty. For he lays it 
B 
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down ‘‘ as a general proposition, which ad- 
mits of no exception, that the knowledge of 
this relation of cause and effect is not in any 
instance, attained by reasonings, @ priori, 
but arises entirely from experience, when 
we find that particular objects are constantly 
conjoined with each other, Let any object 
be presented to a man of ever so strong 
natural reason and abilities; if that object 
be entirely new to him, he will never be 
able, by the most accurate exdinination of 
its sensible qualities, to discover any of its 
causes and effects. Adam, though, his. ra- 
tional faculties be supposed, at the very first, 
ever so perfect, could not have inferred, from 
the fluidity and transparency of water, that 
it would suffocate him, or from the light 
and warmth of fire, that it would consume 
him. No object ever discovers, by the qua- 
lities which appear. to the senses, either the 
causes which produced it, or the, effects 
which will arise from it; nor can our rea- 
son, unassisted by experience, ever draw 
any inferences concerning. real existence 
and matter of fact.” 
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It is on the truth of these assertions that 
the argument depends, by which our av- . 
thor would prove that miracles are. inca- 
pable of being made credible by human 
testimony. I shall now endeavour to satisfy 
you, that one who can insist on such points 
has no pretensions to be followed as a 
guide. 

If no event, however well attested, be 
credible, which contradicts experience, then 
there can be no certain standard of the 
credibility of facts; but this will vary as 
does the experience of those to whom they 
are proposed; ‘for all men have not the 
same opportunities’ of ‘seeing the same 
events; and a thing may be familiar to one, 
and never heard of by another. That 
there are many events true, which ‘meh can’ 
have no experience of, is certain. | But 
were the doctrine which we are now op- 
posing to be admitted, no such thing could 
ever be made credible to one who. has not 
seen it: but what strange work would this 
make in life? and how ridiculous would a 
man make himself if he rejected matters of 
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fact, indisputably true, and confirmed to him 
_by the most unexceptionable testimony ,— 
merely because they were contrary to his 
experience. For instance, what could be 
more contrary to experience, éo firm unalter- 
able experience, within these three or four 
centuries, than that a small iron bullet, of a 
few pounds weight, should be able to batter 
down the thickest and strongest walls? At 
the first. invention. of fire-arms, suppose that 
this fact had been attested to a person ata 
distance, who was entirely unacquainted 
with the principles and mechanism of the 
new machine; suppose it attested in the 
strongest and most unexceptionable. manner, 
by thousands of witnesses, persons of credit 
and reputation, persons who were spectators, 
and who could not be suspected of any. 
design to impose a lie—would it be enough 
for the person to whom this matter of fact 
was proposed, to say I will not believe it, 
because you tell me a thing contrary. to 
uniform and constant experience? would 
he not be looked upon as a_ whimsical 
sceptic, if he refused to believe it on this 
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evidence >—Certainly he would, with every 
body except the author of Philosophical Es- 
says, according to whose principles this 
evidence must be resisted. So that this 
doctrine; that no event, however. well at 
tested, is to’ be believed; unless it be war- 
ranted by experiencé, excludes from being 
credible, events deducible from the laws of 
nature, and which are to be accounted for 
on mechanical prineiples, as well as it does 
miracles. It therefore proves too much; 
and consequently: proves nothing at all, 
This will be farther illustrated by putting 
the following case:—lIt is contrary to the 
uniform, constant experience of the inhabi- 
tants under the torrid zone, that water 
should become solid as the dry land. Sup- 
pose, then, what we know must have hap- 
pened, that persons from our part of the 
world should go into those sultry regions, 
and affirm there,. to the natives, that water 
frequently became thus hard in the coun~ 
tries they came from); suppose that vast: — 
numbers. of witnesses: agree in the same: 
attestation, and that this matter of fact is: 
BS 
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affirmed by every.one who arrives from our 
climates ; must. all this weight of testimony 
go for nothing, merely because they assert 
what is contrary to firm and unalterable ex- 
perience? ‘Fhis would. be very absurd, yet, 
upon our author’s principles it must. 

The sophistry of our author’s argument, 
by which he would prove, that without ex- 
perience, we never can discover the con- 
nexion between cause and effect, lies here, 
that he brings his instanees from the laws 
of matter and metion established) in the 
world; which laws being, confessedly, ar- 
bitrary constitutions of the Creator, the man- 
ner of their operations cannot, to be sure, 
be deduced from: any previous: reasoning, 
but must be drawn solely from experience ; 
and from these particular instances he infers: 
his universal conclusion ; which is evidently 
false. _ For does it at all follow, that; be- 
cause there is: no connexion discoverable 
a prior: betwixt cause and: effect in some 
cases, there. is no connexion discoverable 
a priori in aby: ease ?» Because God: (and: | 
pretend to reason with none but. believers 
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of a God) has established such and such 
laws in the aniverse—for instance, that fire 
should consume, and water suffocate, and a 
heavy body descend— will it follow that, ‘in 
this case, we cannot discover from reason, 
independent. of all experience, that God 
could have established Jaws different from 
these at first, and can, when he thinks fit, 
suspend them now that they are established ? 
This is what our author ought to have 
proved, and for this plain reason :—every 
one who has admitted the existence of a 
God, will be apt to urge that we can dis- 
cover, by reasoning, @ priori, that there is 
a connexion between an Oinnipotent Being 
and Almighty cause, and every effect that 
is the object of power; and, consequently, 
that we can discover, by reasoning, a@ priori, 
the possibility of miracles, because it re- 
quires the exertion of no greater power to 
reverse the established laws of nature (in 
the doing of which consists a’ miracle), 
than, at the beginning, to establish them. 
Unless, therefore, our author can demon- 
strate this, which, however enterprising, he 
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has not pretended to do; unless he can 
shew than an event, contrary to the usual 
course of things, is not an object of power; 
the idea of the omnipotence of God will 
lead us to admit the possibility of such 
events, and if once their possibility be ad- 
mitted, in spite of all the quibbles of the 
sophist, and all the art of the sceptic, 
common sense will teach us, that such 
events, which are what we call miracles, 
may be .made credible by testimony; ‘be- 
cause they are supposed to be matters of 
fact, of the certainty of which spectators 
may have all the assurance they can have 
for the sal aaa of the most Te 
events. | . Aaa yoke 

But why need I abide so” ancibhey pains to. 
prove that miracles may become credible by 
testimony, when I can bring in our author 
as concurring in the same conclusion? It 
is frequently the. fate of writers, especially. 
of sucly as aim at something new and singu- 
Jar, to confute themselves in their, own 
works; and that the author of the Essay on 
Miracles has done. this, will ‘appear: from. 
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the following quotation: —*‘* | beg the lmi- 
tation here made may be remarked, when 
I say that a miracle can never be proved so 
as to be the foundation of a new system of 
religion. For | own that otherwise there 
may possibly be miracles, or violations of 
the ordinary course of nature, of such a 
kind as to admit of proof from human testi- 
mony, though, perhaps, it will be impossible _ 
to find any such in all the records of history. 
Thus, suppose all authors, in all languages, 
agree, that from the’ 1st of January, 1600, 
there was a total darkness over all the earth 
for eight days; suppose that the tradition 
of this event is still strong and lively among 
the people; that all travellers, who return 
from foreign countries, bring us accounts 
of the same tradition, without the least va- 
riation or contradiction; it is evident that 
our present philosophers,: instead of doubt- 
ing of that fact, ought to receive it for 
certain, and ought to search for the causes 
whence it might be derived.” te 

Not to insist on the obvious inconsistency 
of recommending it to the philosophers, to 
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search for the causes of an event contrary 
to uniform and constant experience, when, 
according to our author’s doctrine, such 
-a search would be absurd and useless, de- 
cause experience alone points out the connexion 
between cause and effect, not to insist on 
this, I shall beg leave to observe, that in 
the above quotation, he himself pulls down 
his own favorite scheme. For I appeal to 
every reader, whether we have not here a 
confession, that human testimony may, in 
some cases, give credibility to miracles, or: 
violations of the laws of nature? He forgets: 
then that he had laid it down as a principle. 
“ that zo testimony for any kind of miracle’ 
can ever possibly amount to a probability, 
much less a proof; that it is experience only 
which gives authority to human testimony,— 
that a miracle supported by. any human tes-' 
timony is more properly a subject of | de- 
rision than of argument ;’’?—for here he 
allows that testimony, under certain circum- 
stances, may give credibility to a stranger’ 
prodigy than ever happened. —— Wiis. 

But, upon a closer attention, I begin to’ 
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think [ have injured him, by supposing 
that he could ever deny that miracles, in 
general, can be made credible by testimony ; 
for, it seems, his opinion is, that only such 
miracles cannot be made credible by testi- 
mony, as are urged ¢o be the foundation of 
a new system of religion; and he desires us to 
understand him with this limitation. We have 
here a clear view of the principles of this 
gentleman. He will believe any thing when 
religion is out of the question, let it be ever 
so strange; but whenever religion is con- 
cerned, he is so scrupulous, that he will 
admit nothing. -He grants that the most 
extraordinary prodigies may be proved by 
testimony, provided nobody can assign any 
end or.purpose they could be designed to 
answer ; but whenever miracles are appealed 
tovas the foundation of a new system of: reli- 
gion, that is, whenever a wise and important 
end can be served by them, then, he would 
have-us believe, that we have been imposed 
upon, and that no such miracles were really 
performed. How wild and inconsistent 
this way of talking (for I-cannot call it 
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reasoning) is, I appeal even to yourself; 
which, while it absolutely refuses credibility 
to the miracles of the Christian scriptures, 
allows us to believe such miracles and 
prodigies as are to be met — in — or 
Dion Cassius. | POU ONG Siu 

But what is the reason en for the 
incredibility of miracles, when they are made 
the foundation of a new religion? © « Be- 
cause,” says our author, “ men, in‘all ages, 
have been so much imposed upon by ridi- 
culous stories of that kind, that this very 
circumstance would be a full proof of the 
cheat, and sufficient, with all men of sense, 
not only to make them reject the fact, but 
even reject it without farther examination.” 

Are we then brought back, after all the 
efforts of metaphysical scepticism, to this 
weak and childish argument—That, be- 
cause some men have been knaves and fools, 
therefore, all must be such? That because 
some men’s testimony in relating miracles 
_ has been false, no testimony whatever for a 
miraculous fact ought ever to be taken ?— 
To infer from the world’s: having been 
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sometimes imposed ‘upon by false miracles, 
that no miracles have ever been true, is as ab- 
surd as if one should deny that there is any 
real virtue’among men, because there is much 
hypocrisy. ; ; or as if he should refuse to take 
any coin, because it sometimes has been 
counterfeited. Counterfeit. coin, ‘supposes 
that there is such a thing in the world as 
good money, and nobody would pretend, 
outwardly, to be virtuous, unless some were 
really so. In the same manner, the false 
miracles, about which so much work is 
made, suppose the existence of real ones; 
and the cheats that have been imposed upon 
the world, far from furnishing us with rea- 
sons to reject all miracles in general, are, 
on the contrary, a strong proof that some, 
of which they are imitations, have been 
genuine. By what criterion we can dis- 
tinguish the true from the false, is indeed 
‘a most important enquiry, and will be the 
subject of the following sheets. | 

I shall not prosecute my examination of. 
this author’s boasted argument against mi- 
racles any'farther, both ‘because it has been 
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fully and effectually answered. by others,* 
and because what I have just thrown out 
must satisfy you that events contrary to 
firm and constant experience, may become 
credible by human testimony, especially as 
you have Ais word for it; and he was the 
first, I know of, who ever denied it, giving 
us his reason for doing so. | 

Though I have. sufficiently athe the 
weakness of Mr. Hume’s sceptical subtilties, 
the advocates of infidelity, in general, not 
having adopted them, it is incumbent on 
‘me to take notice of a more popular ebjec- 
tion to which they usually have recourse. 
It is this, that man has a light within, 
which answers, to the full, all the purposes 
of religion, and that a due attention to his 
rational faculties, will, without the assist- 
ance of supernatural instruction, enable 
him to know and to act in conformity to 
the divine will, as the means of securing 


* By Dr. Rutherforth in asermon; by an anonymous au- 
thor of Remarks on an Essay concerning Miracles, supposed 
to be a worthy prelate; but more at large by the Rev. Mr. 
Adams of Shrewsbury, and by Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen, 
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the favour of heaven, and the happiness of 
a future life. | 

We may pronounce this to be an asser- 
tion equally presumptuous and unfounded. 
For, however instructed man might be, as 
originally created, it could not but be the 
care of an all-wise and benevolent being to 
rekindle the light of natural reason, when, 
its corrupted and debased state had involved 
the human race in all the mischiefs of the 
most humiliating darkness; a darkness, 
which we know was universal, and would 
have been insuperable, if it had not been 
dispelled by the light of revelation. And 
those minute philosophers of our days, 
who disclaim all revelation as unnecessary, 
would do well to consider, that Socrates, 
the most distinguished philosopher of hea- 
then antiquity, entertained no such notions 
of the sufficiency of human reason. For 
he expressly tells us, that we must wait till 
we learn from an instructor who careth for 
us and has a wonderful concern for our 
interests, in what manner we are to conduct 
ourselves with regard to God and our fellow- 
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creatures. This verdict alone, I esteem 
as a complete answer to all the sophistries 
of a Collins, and all the pelnmatian bociy a 
Tindal. Acegtt, | 
The expediency of a divine revelation 
being once admitted, the expediency of 
miracles may easily be proved. ‘There are 
but two ways by which God could’ reveal 
his will to mankind—either by an im- 
mediate influence on the mind of every 
individual of every age, or by selecting 
some particular persons to be his instruments 
in reforming and enlightening the world, 
and for this purpose vested by him with 
such powers, as might carry the strongest 
evidence _ that oni were | Beiee nce 
teachers. i Pa 

But with regard to ee first mettiid 
which I have mentioned, if you should 
urge that this would have been the pro- 
perest, as it would have superseded the use 
and necessity of miracles, [ would desire 
you to consider, that you admit what is 
more extraordinary and incredible, than 
the miracles you reject. For upon this 
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supposition, you must believe it to be 
more probable, that God should be con- 
tinually superseding and acting contrary 
to his own appointment, by making a new 
revelation of his will to. every individual, 
than that he should only do it upon a spe- 
cial and extraordinary occasion.— 

The other method, therefore, of pub- 
lishing a revelation from heaven, was to 
be made choice of—some particular persons 
were to be appointed to teach and authen- 
ticate it to the world. But how were such 
persons, whom we suppose teachers from 
heaven, to prevail with. others to receive 
what they taught, as the will of God? 
Will their bare assertion be sufficient? At 
this rate,.a wide door would be opened to 
imposture, and every one might, at pleasure, 
publish the whims. of a disordered imagi- 
nation, or the errors of a depraved heart, 
as messages from heaven. It must, there- 
fore, be in the power of the divine teacher 
to appeal to some eredential, that may prove 
he has a right to be believed. 

The accounts which have been published 
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to the world of miracles in general, may, I 
think, be arranged under these two classes : 
first, of events confessedly beyond the power 
of natural causes fo produce; and, secondly, 
of events which though not in their own 
nature miraculous, have, in particular in- 
stances, been believed to be such from a 
consideration of the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were brought about. 

Entering now upon the task I have un- 
dertaken, I shall begin with an accurate ex- 
amination of the miracles reported to: have 
been wrought amongst Pagans. of old, and 
Christians of latter times, and hope to pro- 
duce substantial reasons for our rejection of 
both classes of them, by shewing, first, that — 
such of them as are confessedly of the su- 
pernatural kind, may, from the insufficiency 
of the evidence produced in support of them, 
be justly suspected to have never happened ; 
and, secondly, that such of them as we may 
admit to have: happened, though ascribed 
to the exertion of supernatural power, were 
brought about. oi the ercoaliig of causes 
merely natural. dO 
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After having carefully illustrated and con- 
firmed.this statement, I shall proceed to-an 
examination ‘of the Gospel miracles, from 
which it will appear, in opposition to the 
assertion of Mr. Hume and his ‘infidel 
friends, that they may most easily: be dis- 
tinguished from the other events of the 
marvellous kind, which are either the fabri- 
cations of imposture or the dreams of cre- 
dulity, and that both classes of them, re- 
corded in the New Testament, are supported 
by evidence so entirely unexceptionable, as 
must convince every lover of truth, that 
they were really performed, and that al/ of 
them are undoubtedly miraculous. 

~ Such then, is the plan upon which I am 
to proceed, and on which I build my ex- 
pectation, of convincing you, of the truth 
of the Christian faith. » If the premises 
proposed may be made good, asl am per- 
suaded they may, at least in the hands of 
some abler disputant, the conclusion is, 
' that the Christian religion must needs’ be 
true, upon your own concession. For. your 
concession was, that a person assuming the 
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character of a teacher sent from God, and 
vested with a miraculous power, has a right 
to be obeyed in whatsoever he teaches. Now 
that Christ assumed the character of. a 
teacher from God, you will readily grant, 
and it is incumbent upon me to endeavour 
to prove, agreeably to my plan, that he was 
vested with the power of petibeaitig real 
miracles. tis | 

In order to this, and in pursuance of the 
plan that I have laid down, let us now take 
into consideration such of the wonderful 
works said to have been performed amongst 
Pagans and Papists as could not possibly 
be brought about by operation of any natural 
cause, and, I flatter myself, that the evi- 
dence produced in their support will appear 
to be so very defeetive and insufficient, as 
justly to warrant our rejecting them as idle 
tales that never happened, and the inventions 
of bold and interested deceivers. 

That | may proceed with the greater per- 
spicuity, I shall here lay down a few general 
rules, by which we may try those pretended 
miracles, one and all, wherever they occur, 
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and which may set forth the grounds on 
which we suspect them to be false. . It 
would be an endless and an unnecessary 
task. to enumerate all the. manifold accounts 
of miracles reported amongst: Pagans and 
amongst Papists, and to examine them one 
by one, critically, im order to disprove,them.: 
I shall only, by way of illustration of my 
rules, ‘select a few memorable accounts ‘by 
which may be formed a Judgment. of the 
rest.. r 

Now, I think it will a impossible ioe 
you, to assign any particular, instance of a 
Pagan. or Popish miracle, the accounts of 
which do not labour under one or other, 
of the following defects, which we think 
warrant our disbelieving them. 

Fir irst,. we suspect miracles to be is 
when. the accounts of them. are’ not pub- 
lished to the world till long after. the time 
when they are said 9 have been merlormed. 
when i) iia are not published in 
the place where it is pretended they were 
performed, but are propagated only at a 
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great distance from wae i ig scene of 
action. 

Thirdly, supposing the accounts to have 
the two foregoing qualifications, we still 
may suspect them to be false, if in the time 
when, and at the place where they took 
their rise, they might be suffered to pass 
without examination. 

And when we come to try by this test 
any particular miracle of Paganism or Popery, 
which can be traced up to contemporary 
witnesses, and was published on the spot, 
it will be instantly observed that it labours 
under one or other, or both, of the above- 
mentioned circumstances.—We shall ever 
find the people refusing any examination of 
the miracle, through a blind credulity and 
eagerness of belief, or the promoters of it, 
armed with power, rendering an examina- 
tion impracticable. , 

In order to give credibility to any distant 
fact, it is expected either that uninterrupted 
tradition should have preserved and handed 
down the memory of it; or, at least, if the 
tradition has been interrupted, that it should 
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be mentioned in contemporary records.— 
And if common matters of fact, which can- 
not be traced up to the age they pretend to, 
are not to be admitted as credible, this cer- 
tainly holds much stronger with regard to 
miracles. Now, upon examination, it will 
be found that the accounts which we have, 
of many of the boasted wonders of Paganism 
and Popery, “are of this kind, that is, can- 
not be traced up to the age they pretend to, 
but were published to the world when 
length of time had, by removing the means 
of examination, rendered a detection of 
their falsehood impossible. 

And, first of all, under this head may be 
ranged the account of the miracles of Apol- 
lonius of T'yana, published to the world in 
his life written by Philostratus. 

_ It is certain that Philostratus did not 
write till above an hundred years after 
the death of his hero. What evidence, 
therefore, have we, that the facts attribu- 
ted to this wonder-worker by his historian, 
were ever heard of, before he wrote ? 
That the life of Apollonius had been al- 
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ready written by Méeragenes, is, indeed, 
certain.* But so’ far is this from proving 
that the miracles ascribed’ to him by Phi- 
lostratus had been, before this, taken notice 
of by Meeragenes, that the direct contrary 
may be inferred from this, that Philostratus, 
instead © of making ‘use of such materials 
as were ‘already i in the hands of the public, 
acquaints us: that he composed his work, 
partly from hearsay talk, and partly from 
an account of Apollonius delivered to him 
by the empress Julia the wife of Severus, 
said, indeed, on the authority of the un- 
known person who gave it to the empress, 
to have been written by one Damis, a com- 
“panion of Apollonius, but never heard of 
in the world, till it furnished: materials to 
Philostratus ee ae 

Is it possible, therefore, ‘to give credit 
to any history, much less to a history of 
miracles, which stands on this most sus- 
picious evidence? For the whole credit 
due to the miracles of Apollonius, is ulti- 


¥ Origen, contra bei L. 6. p. 302, 
+ Philostratus, t.31, Gen 
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mately to be resolved into the credit due 
to Philostratus himself; and, surely, little 
credit is due to him. We have no other 
evidence for the truth of these strange facts, 
but. the. affirmation of. one who lived so 
long after they are supposed to have hap- 
pened, that he could not possibly know, 
allowing him inclined to be impartial, 
whether the materials he had to work upon 
were true or false; nor were they published 
but to those who, through length of time, 
had no opportunities of detecting the 
forgery. 

However, I shall add some further re- 
flexions, from which it will appear, that 
internal marks « of falsehood are as glaring, 
from ~ Philostratus’s | own narration, as the 
defects of its external evidence have been 
shewn to be. 

The supporters of Paganism having ob-- 
served, that the rapid and extensive propa- 
gation of Christianity was produced by an 
appeal to the miracles of its founder, 
thought that they could not more effectu- 
ally serve their dying cause than by setting 
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up’a similar claim, in defence of the esta- 
blished idolatry. Accordingly, Philostratus 
undertook to write the life of Apollonius, 
That it.may not be said, I assert without 
proof, and decide without argument, suffer 
me to mention a few particulars which 
will demonstrate, that Philostratus was not 
so careful to relate what Apollonius really 
performed, as to invent a series of miracles, 
which might be parallel to those ascribed 
by Christians to Jesus, and which SO eXx- 
actly correspond with facts recorded in the 
New Testament, that we need not hesitate 
in pronouncing them imitated from it. 

Is Jesus styled in the Gospels the Son of 
God? Philostratus makes his hero the re- 
puted son of Jupiter. Do the evangelists 
mention the appearance of an angel to the 
Blessed Virgin, and the shining of a star at 
the birth of Jesus? Philostratus tells us, 
that the gods admonished in a dream the 
mother of Apollonius, of the birth of this 
great infant, and that, when he was born, 
a flash of lightning fell from heaven.* Did 


#* Philostratus, Lib. 1. C. iv. 
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Jesus raise the daughter of Jairus from the 
dead ? Oar philosopher, in imitation of this,. 
raises to life a young maid at Rome.* Do 
the Gospels abound with cures of dsemo- 
niacs? Apollonius is also introduced per- 
forming the same. Nay, farther, it is 
extremely remarkable (and to the Bishop 
of Avranche, Mr. Huet, we owe the obser- 
vation), that Philostratus, in relating how 
Apollonius broke off a correspondence 
which one had with a demon, uses almost 
the same words which are used. by St. Luke, 
in relating the cure of a demoniac by our 
Saviour. The evangelist + tells us, that the 
evil spirit cried out, Somes. cov py me Bacangys, 
I beseech you not to torment me: And Phi- 
lostratus, in his narration, says, that the 
Spirit ero py Bacantew avre, beseeched him 
not to torment it. Is it to be imagined 
that this similitude of expression could arise 
merely from chance ?>—When we consider, 
on the the one.hand, that the phraseology of 
the writers of the New Testament was a very 
peculiar one, and, on the other hand, re- 


* Philostratus, Lib. 4, C. x, + Luke viii. 28," 
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flect on the great latitude of expression in 
the Greek tongue, that Philostratus should 
use exactly the same words with St. Luke 
will appear extremely unlikely, unless we 
suppose he had his Gospel before him. 

_ Again, do we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that Paul and Silas were miracu- 


lously let out of prison, and that their fetters. 


fell off? Apollonius must also be vested 
with the power of shaking off his fetters at 
pleasure.* And were the apostles inspired 
with the gift of tongues ? This qualification 


must also be bestowed on our philosopher.t. 
Only his historian has: happened a little to 


forget himself: for in. the course of his 
history, Apollonius cannot converse with 
Phraortes, but through the help of an 
interpreter. Seyatait ; 

But as the resurrection of Jesus is the 
capital miracle of the Gospel, it was espe- 
cially necessary that Apollonius should also 
vie with Jesus here. Accordingly we find the 
hero of Philostratus rising from the dead, 
and appearing, though I think, but to one 


* Phil. Lib. 7.C.x. + Ib.L,1. C. xiii. $ Tb. L.3. C. xiii. 
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person, whom he instructed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. — ! 

These instances, out of a great many 
others, must convince every impartial reader 
that Philostratus had the Gospels before 
him when he composed his life of Apollo- 
nius, and that he invented a set of miracles 
which might bear a striking resemblance 
to. those of the Christian teacher. 

Having detained you so long in re- 
viewing it, and looking upon the similar 
exploits of Pythagoras, as related by Por- 
phyry and Iamblicus, to be. unworthy. of 
particular notice, let us now descend to 
times nearer our own, to the. times of 
monkish ignorance and fraud, shining with 
the glorious light of miracles, if we believe — 
either the public decrees of the Church of 
Rome, or pay any credit to its private 
writers; buf, in reality, times: when the 
simplicity of the Gospel degenerated into 
_ gross superstition, and. when the inventions 
of men, superadded to the word of God, were 
not more absurd, than the fraudulent. con-- 
trivances.to support them were numerous.. 
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1 think I may safely affirm that many 
of the most noted miracles among Roman 
Catholics, are to be ranked in the class of 
those facts whose credibility is destroyed, 
by their not having been published _ till 
length of time had thrown a veil over the 
forgery. 

Nay, so certain is this, that it is demon- 
strable that many of those saints, to whom 
wonders have been attributed, never had 
existence, but in the brains of the shameless 
interpolators, and ignorant transcribers, of 
the Old Martyrologys, or were never heard 
of, but in. the impudent legends of the 
Breviary.—Instances of this have been 
often assigned by Protestant writers.* In- 
stances of persons canonized who never 
lived: of HeatTHens converted into Curis- 
TIAN Saints: of Heretics mistaken for or- 
thodox, and of moral and Christian virtues 
personified into martyrs and miracle-work- 
ers. However as the scenes of the Romish 
miracles are not altogether i mn terra incognita, 
I shall take particular notice of one or two 

 *® See Dr. Geddes? Tracts. . 
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of their most boasted pretensions, which 
may give you a specimen of what you are 
to expect in most of the rest. The in- 
stances I propose to mention, are the mi- 
racles ascribed to the two famous heroes 
of the order of the Jesuits—Ignatius, the 
founder of their order, and Francis Xavier, 
their apostle in the East Indies. — 

Ignatius, according to Bouhours, Maffei, 
and several other writers of the order of 
Jesus (for above twenty of them have been 
his biographers) was not inferior to any of 
the saints, either for the number or the 
strangeness of his miracles. But that these 
miracles were impudently forged, long after 
he was dead, by an order of men remarkable 
for their forgeries, and with the obvious 
intention of extending their own power, by 
exalting the reputation of their founder, 
will, I think, be pretty evident from the 
following particulars : 

Ribadeneira, a Spanish Jesuit, was the 
first who windertook | to give the world a life 
of this saint; and that he undertook it, 
with a view to exalt the character of the 
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head of his order, we might have supposed, 

even although he had not told us so him- 
self, when he says, that he was well qua- 
lified to write the history of Iguatius, 
having, from his youth, been an eye wit- 
ness and admirer of his most holy life. 
As, therefore, we cannot but suppose that 
Ribadeneira, a cotemporary, must have 
heard of Ignatius’s. miracles, if any had 
been. pretended to, so it cannot be doubted, 
that such a biographer would have gladly. 
laid hold of an opportunity of relating. 
them; as. the ascribing of miracles to his. 
hero, would have advanced his reputation. 
more than any thing else that. could be 
related of him. 

Does. then Ribadeneira. ascribe any mi- 
racles to Ignatius? So far is he from doing 
this, that we-are certain, from his own de-- 
claration, not only that he himself did not. 
believe his saint had ever performed mi- 
racles,. but, farther,. that this. was. a point 
universally known and agreed upon. For 
he enters upon an inquiry, in his book,. 
whence it could happen, that so holy a. 
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man had not the gift of miracles bestowed 
upon him’; and the elaborate and sensible 
reasons which he assigns for this,* are a de- 


* The following specimen of tHiém deserves our perusal : 

Hee dixerim non ut miraculorum vim elevem, sed ut prudens 
lector intelligat, rem totam Deo committendam ; qui dona sua 
unicuique distribuit prout vult. Potuit ille pro sua occulta 
sapientia, nostra hoc imbecillitati dare, la ne miracula unquam 
jactare possemus. Potuit ulilitati, ut authore instituti minus 
illustri, a Jesu potius, quam ab illo, nomen traheremus et 
nostra nos appellatio sacra moneret, ne ab illo oculos unquam 
dimoveremus : quem non solum, ‘ut Communem humani generis 
libeyatorem ac principem, sed etiam ut precipuum ducem 
colere, atque imitari debemus, minimam hanc societatem sui 
nominis glorioso titulo decorantem. Potuit hoc etiam tribuere 
temporibus, quibus hxc miracule necessaria non sunt. P. 542, 
543, . 
The vein of humility which runs through this passage, 
agrees but very ill with the character and conduct of the 
Jesuits, who have, ever since the foundation of their order 
given the world too many fatal proofs of their arrogance and 
ambition ; and instead of endeavouring to deserve the glorious 
appellation assumed by them, by a blind obsequiousness to the 
pretensions of the Court of Rome, pretensions inconsistent 
with the security and independency of the civil magistrate, 
and by their odious attempts to sap the foundations of Christian 
morality, have rendered the appellation of Jesuit odious even 
among the moderate part of the Church of Rome; and have 
made the penal laws of protestant states, rhe ate of ours, 
against the religion they have propagated by treasons, assassi- 
nations, massacres, and villanies of every kind, to be acts 
necessary for our cwn ‘preservation, and not to be charged ta 
a spirit of persecution. 
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monstration that it was, at that time, looked 
upon as an undisputed fact, that Ignatius 
had not been vested with any such power. 

As Ignatius died in 1557, and as Riba- 
deneira did not publish his life till 1572, 
we may be certain that the miracles ascribed 
to this Saint had not been invented or 
thought of during the first sixteen years 
after his death. 

This then being the case, we may well 
be surprised, that this same Ribadeneira 
should, in an abridgment of his work, 
printed at Ipres, in 1612, ascribe miracles 
to Ignatius; telling us, as his reason for not. 
inserting such accounts before, that though. 
he had heard of them in 1572, they were 
not sufficiently authenticated at that time.— 
But this excuse cannot serve his purpose ; 
for it requires more subtilty than the most 
subtile Jesuit is master of, to be able to 
reconcile his asserting that he had heard of 
Ignatius’s miracles in 1572, with his elabo- 
rate inquiry at that very time, into the reasons 
why God had not vested his Saint with such 
a power. 
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From all these circumstances, therefore, 
I think myself authorized to conclude, that 
the miracles of Ignatius, which, about the © 
year 1612, were so boldly appealed to, were 
impudent forgeries then trumpt up, at the 
distance of above half a century from the 
age they pretend to, and when a detection 
of them was impossible to be set about. 
And why a power of miracles should, at 
that time, be ascribed to this Saint, is ob- 
vious. The Jesuits, now that their founder 
had been dead almost sixty years, began to 
think of getting him a place in the calen- 
dar :* and that their order might not be 
outdone by those who could boast of a St. 
Francis, a St. Bernard, a St. Benedict, or 
a St. Dominic, they were resolved to have 
a St. Ignatius at their head. That no ob- 
jection, therefore, might be made to his 
admission into the venerable list of demi- 
gods, it was thought necessary to do what 
other religious orders had done before— 
to attribute to him a catalogue of miracles, 
which, at such a distance of time, could 


* This was obtained of Pope Gregory the XY. in 1622. 


not be disproved, and the evidence of which 
need be but slender to be allowed of by the 
Church, or rather the Court of Rome, whose 
power and grandeur are most effectually 
supported by its claim to miracles, under 
the sanction of which it is enabled to exer- 
cise a boundless empire over the understand- 
ings of its votaries. 

Leaving, therefore, our military saint, 
our knight-errant in devotion, to enjoy, as 
the reward of his fanaticism,* equal honors 
with his brethren the founders of other 
orders, suffer me, now, to take under my 
examination, the miracles ascribed to Francis 
Xavier, by Tursellinus, his biographer, 
which, as they have made as much noise as, 
perhaps, any boasted of by Papists, are very 
proper instances to illustrate my argument. 

That the miracles ascribed by Tursellinus 
to Xavier are posterior to the age of Xavier, 

* For 2 view of Ignatius’s character, S66 ** Stillingfleet’s 
-Fanaticism of the Church of Rome,” Mr. Wharton’s “ Enuthu- 
siasm of the Church of Rome demonstrated,” in observations 
on the life of Ignatius—or Mr. Bayle’s Dictionary, under the 


article Loyato ; to which last author I own myself principally 
indebted for the remarks on this saint’s miracles, 
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may be deduced from the testimony of the 
saint himself. ‘The mission of this apostle 
lasted ten years; during which time he re- 
gularly corresponded with his friends, and 
the superiors of his order in Europe. These 
letters of his have been collected, and are 
now in the hands of the public. As they 
treat principally of his mission, of the pro- 
gress he made, of the difficulties he had to 
struggle with, and the means he made use of 
to convert the Indians, it came, unavoidably, 
in his way, to mention his power of work- 
ing miracles, if ever he had been vested 
with such a power. But so far is he from 
giving us the least hint of this, that he 
mentions a circumstance which is absolutely 
inconsistent with the supposition. For, in 
many of his letters, he expresses himself 
greatly unable to do any good amongst 
those poor people, from his being ignorant 
of their languages, telling us that he had no 
masters to instruct him, and frankly owning 
that if he could not arrive at an acquaint- 
ance with them, he could do no seryice to 
Christianity.. From Xavier himself, there- 
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fore, we are furnished not only with a negaz 
tive evidence against his having any mira« 
eulous power, but also with a ‘positive fact 
which is the strongest possible presumption 
against it. The Roman Catholics, indeed, 
think they sufficiently answer this argument 
drawn from the silence of Xavier, by ascri- 
bing it to an excess of modesty. But silence 
in Xavier, as to his miracles, would have 
been as criminal as it would be ina general 
who gains a.victory, to make no mention 
of it to his prince; or as it would’be in an 
ambassador, to conceal the success of his 
negociation from his constituent. 

These circumstances sufliciently demon- 
strate that the miracles ascribed ‘to Francis 
Xavier, cannot be traced up, by any proper 
evidence, to the age they lay claim to, and 
consequently that they are to be rejected 
equally with those of St. Ignatius, as: la- 
bouring under the same defect. — 
- But: though the instances which I have 
assigned under this head (and many more, 
had it been necessary, could have been 
assiened) prove that some of the most 
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boasted accounts of Pagan and Popish mi- 
racles are posterior to the:age of the per- 
sons to whom they are ascribed ;—-there 
are, no doubt, many of these pretended 
miracles, the accounts of which are not 
liable to: the above objection. I proceed, 
therefore, to my second rule, which will 
divest many of these pretensions of their 
credibility, which ns oi eannot be affected 
the jirst, . : ait 9 
~The rule sis: ¥ thiesss Thote! ‘accounts. of Ml 
Wide are to be suspected, which though they 
may be traced up to the age they lay claim to, 
have not been published -in the places where 
wt ws pretended the facts have been wrought; 
but been reported only at a great’ distance 
Srom the supposed scene of action. aries 
- The grounds on. which: we suspect such 
accounts of miraculous facts to be false, are 
so Obvious to require no formal explanation. 
It will be sufficient to observe, that when 
accounts of miracles are: published at a 
distance from. the places: where the scenes 
of them are laid, they are: published. to 
persons who, by. their :situation, are neces- 
E2 
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sarily deprived of the proper means of ex- 
amining what foundation there is for the 
pretensions ; and consequently, in such 
cases, there is full scope for fraud and im- 
position to play their parts. With regard 
to reports of miracles, the very possibility 
of imposition, creates a suspicion of it; and 
to say that a miracle is suspected, is, in 
other words, to say it is incredible. — 

Take then the “ Romish Breviary,” or the 
Lives of their Saints into your hands, and 
you will perceive what strange havoc will 
be made amongst their most boasted pre- 
tensions to miracles when mnie are semi ci 
this test. 

For where did Xavier dunanyied nib mi- 
raculous power ?—In the extremities of the 
East, in India, in Japan. And where were 
the accounts of these facts made public; 
and by whom, if ever, believed? Not on 
the spot; but in Europe, at an immense 
distance, and consequently proposed to per- 
sons unavoidably deprived of opportunities 
of coming at the truth, supposing them in- 
clined to come at it; and liable to be im- 
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posed upon by those, whose private interests 
were connected with the propagation of an 
imposture. . For as it appears, from Tursel- 
linus, the original biographer of. Xavier, 
that he composed the life of this Jesuit, by 
order of the superiors of the Jesuits, himself 
being of the same order ; and as it is certain 
that the materials out of which he com- 
posed his work, were relations sent home 
by Jesuits,. these circumstances would have 
thrown a veil of suspicion over this book, 
even although the author had confined 
himself to. exalt. his hero’s character, with- 
out going beyond the limits of nature. 
How greatly, therefore, does our suspicion 
of fraud strengthen itself, when we find 
that the facts. reported are so extraor- 
dinary > f 1 Set thud | 
There is less occasion. sti ho very. piledie 
cular; under this, head; because I readily 
grant that instances.of Pagan and Popish 
miracles:may be appealed. to, the accounts 
of which will stand, the test: of both ihe 
above-mentioned rules; and. for the. rejece- 
tion of which, we can haye no grounds: 
B.3. 
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to urge either that length of time, or that 
distance of place favoured the imposture. » 

What then are we to say with regard 
to such accounts, which we cannot deny to 
have been made public at the very times 
when, and at the very places where said to 
be performed ? We reject. them, it is true, 
equally with the rest:: But what are our 
grounds for doing so, as those assigned for 
rejecting the accounts of the miracles 
already examined, are insufficient? These 
grounds, then, I now proceed to set forth 
by laying it down asa — | 

Third rule, that supposing accounts of 
miracles to have doth the foregoing qualifi- 
cations we still may suspect them to be 
false, if in the time, and at the place they 
took their rise they might be rie a to pass 
without examination. 

I lay it down as a grhidiple not to be 
controverted, that in order to our having 
an unexceptionable testimony for miracles, 
we must not only be able to trace the 
accounts of them up to the times when, 
and to the places where, they are said to 
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be performed ; but, farther, we must have 
an assurance from the circumstances. at- 
tending their publication, that their pre- 
tensions were really examined into: before 
they met with any. credit. 

It cannot, surely, be necessary, to iilns. 
trate the reasonableness of this assertion. 
When the truth of a common matter of fact 
is admitted blindly, without any previous 
examination into the testimony. supporting 
it, a door is opened to endless intpositions. 
Much more, is such a previous examination 
necessary, before we can be warranted to 
admit the truth of miraculous facts. For, 
if the circumstances, under which. they 
have been published, give us an assurance 
that they escaped a detection not from 
strength of evidence, but from want of ex- 
amination, in this case, the aecounts of them 
are as suspicious. as if length of time, or 
distance of place had rendered an examina- 
tion impossible, by throwing a veil over 
the imposture. A miracle, the evidenee 
of which was not inquired into by those to 
whom it was first proposed, ought to be re- 
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jected equally with a miracle, the evidence 
of which could not be inquired into. 

Accounts of miracles may well be sup- 
posed to have passed without examination ; 
first, where the miracles proposed, coin- 
cided with the favourite opinions, or pre- 
judices of those to whom they were re- 
ported, and who, on that account, might 
be eager’ to receive them unexamined : 
secondly, where the accounts were set on 
foot, at least were encouraged and sup- 
ported, by those who alone had the power 
of detecting the fraud, and could: prevent 
any examination. lah might fone to un-. 
deceive the world.. 

1 think 1 may. wife spilllaten you to 
produce from. ancient history, or from the. 
more modern relators. of wonders. amongst 
Papists, any particular miracle, which, if. 
it can be traced: up to contemporary. wit. 
nesses, and was. published on the spot, will 
not be instantly observed to labour under 
one or other, .or both, of the above-men-. 
tioned defects. We shall ever find the peo- 
ple refusing any examination. of the miracle, 


through a blind credulity and eargerness of 
belief, or the promoters of it armed with power 
rendering an examination impossible. 

Take your Livy into your hands, and you 
will find this to be remarkably the case of 
the prodigies, with which his history so 
abounds. In taking notice of a long string 
of ridiculous stories, published in the fifth 
year of the second Punic war, he* expressly 
tells us that such stories were multiplied in 
proportion to the credulous and superstitious 
disposition of those who believed them. 
No nation, perhaps, ever was so superstitious 
as the Romans, especially during the times 
of their republic: and, this superstition was 
made use of, by those in authority, so as to 
become publicly beneficial in cases of emer- 
gency. Hence the numerous and frequently 
repeated reports of wonders and _ prodigies, 
which the credulous and superstitious peo- 
ple believing without any examination, they 
were, by an artful management, kept in 

* Prodigia eo anno multa nunciata sunt; que quo magis 


credebant simplices ac religiost homines, eo etiam piers B nun- 
ciabantur. Livy, B. 24. C. x. 


such a disposition of mind, as was suited to 
the:state of public affairs. — + HOSS 
Amongst all the accounts. of. ininnaesies to 
be met with in the old Roman history, the 
appearance of .Castor and: Pollux in the 
battle at the lake Regillus, has been most 
frequently made use of in our controversies 
on miracles.. ‘In the early: times’ of ‘the 
republic, in the war: with the: Latins, the 
gods, Castor and Pollux, are said to have 
appeared. on white horses in: the Roman 
army, which, by their ‘assistance, gained a 
complete victory ;°in:‘memory of which: the 
general Posthumius vowed. and built a 
temple publicly to those deities, and for a 
proof of the fact there was shewn in Cicero’s 
time, the’ mark of the horses’ hoofs on a 
rock-at Regillus, where they first appeared. 
Now this miracle, with many others of the 
same kind, hath; I dare say, as authentic 
an attestation, as any which the Papists can 
produce ; the decree of a senate to confirm 
it; a temple erected in consequence of it ; 
visible marks of the fact on the spot where 
jt was transacted ; and all this supported by 
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the concurrent testimony of the best authors 
of antiquity, amongst whom Dionysius: of 
Halicarnassus, says that there were subsist- 
ing in his time at Rome many evident proofs 
of its reality; besides a yearly festival. with 
a solemn sacrifice, and procession in me- 
mory of it.” Thus far Dr. Middleton :* 
But this miracle with all its splendid ap- 
pearances of genuineness, will not stand 
the test of the rule’ last laid down. The 
nature’of the case suggests to us strong sus- 
picions, that the whole was the fiction’ of 
a politic general to inspire confidence into 
his army. The fraud, from the very com- 
plexion of it, could not possibly be detected. 
For in the confusion of a battle, at which 
time a panic:is infused so easily, a report of 
a different kind, that will inspire confidence, 
will get credit as easily : when every one is 
so busy as not to be allowed time to examine 
what foundation there is for it. It depended 
entirely on Posthumius himself to make’ his 
story pass current, especially amongst per- 
sons previously inclined’ to seh stories 
. * Letter from Rome, Pp 194, 195. 
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of miracles and prodigies, on the slightest 
grounds. If he published it confidently, as 
it appears, from his vowing and building a 
temple, he did, others, even though they 
had not been as ready to believe as he to 
publish, durst not have entered into any 
examination of particulars to detect the 
fiction, even though an examination of par- 
ticulars had been possible. Thus cherished, 
therefore, in its infancy, by the chief ma- 
gistrate of the common-wealth, no wonder 
that this pretended appearance of the twin 
brothers should gain present credit, and be 
handed down to posterity, commemorated 
by processions and festivals. 

The same way of reasoning will overturn 
the credibility of the miraculous cures attri- 
buted to Vespasian. The author of the 
Essay on Miracles, speaks of them in the 
following manner: ‘‘ One of the best attested 
miracles in all profane history is that which 
Tacitus. reports of Vespasian, who cured a 
blind man in Alexandria by means of his 
: spittle, and a lame man by the mere touch 
of his foot, in obedience to a vision of the 
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god Serapis, who. had enjoined.them to. have 
recourse to the emperor for their miraculous 
and extraordinary cures. The story may 
be.seen in that fine historian, where every 
circumstance seems to add weight to the 
testimony, and might be displayed at large, 
with all the force of argument and elo- 
quence, if any one were now concerned to 
enforce the evidence of that exploded and 
idolatrous. superstition. 

It seems to me that the ingenious. essay 
writer, in the above quotation, confounds 
two things very different from each other— 
The evidence that this transaction happened, 
and the evidence that there was any thing 
supernatural performed. The circumstances 
which he afterwards expatiates so much 
upon, the character of the emperor, the 
veracity of Tacitus, the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, and the public nature of the 
facts do, indeed, prove unexceptionably, 
that the two men. in question did apply to 
Vespasian, in the manner related. But that 
there was any truth ‘either in the vision. of 
the god Serapis, or in the cures pretended 
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to, we are so far from having the strongest 
evidence, that no evidence can well be 
suppused weaker. 

It is certain in the first place, that both 
the complaints said to be cured, could 
easily have been counterfeited, The lame 
and the blind who infest our streets, can 
see, and use their decrepit arms or legs, 
when the business of the day is over.— 
Cures, therefore, may in such cases be pre- 
tended to be performed, while the specta- 
tors are the dupes of a concerted scene of 
imposture. The lame need only move that 
member which, before, he did not use, 
and the blind open his contracted eye- 
lids, and the work is done. To have re- 
course therefore to a supernatural inter-— 
position, in this case, when the whole 
transaction can be so easily accounted for 
by supposing a collusion to subsist, be- 
tween the men who were to pretend a 
cure, and the emperor, or at least his cour- 
tiers, would be highly superstitious. But 
the possibility of their being such a col- 
lusion, is ‘not all that we have to urge; 
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for the relation .of these pretended mira- 
cies, as given us by Tacitus, suggests 
strong, suspicions that such ia. collusion ac- 
tually. subsisted. . The eagerness of Ves- 
pasian’s courtiers pressing him to make 
trial of his healing power, and particularly 
of his. physicians, who flattered bim with 
a compliment of his being, perbaps, cho- 
sen by the gods as their instrument in this 
affair; these circumstances, added to this 
consideration that the whole transaction 
was calculated to. do honour to the em- 
peror, and to add lustre to his imperial 
dignity lately assumed, authorize us suf- 
ficiently in our suspicions of fraud.—And 
when we consider, that the superstitious 
Alexandrians, who were the persons im- 
mediately imposed upon, would eagerly 
believe miracles ascribed to Serapis, the 
god whom, we learn from Tacitus, they 
honoured before all others; and at the 
same time, observe that they who had all 
the means of detection, were the contri- 
vers and actors of the fraud, we shall then 
be warranted to conclude, that Vespasian’s 
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pretended miracles were not examined, in 
the time and at the place where they were 
published, and that therefore they will 
not bear to be tried wk the rule I last ed 
down. 

The same anennen of evidence which 
destroys the credibility of the Pagan mi- 
racles above-mentioned, equally affects the 
credibility of such of the Popish ones that 
can be traced up to the times when they 
were said to be performed, and were pub- 
lished on the spot. For, on trying’ them, 
as I have done the former, by the test 
of the third rule laid down by me, we 
shall invariably find, that the circumstances 
attending them are such as must satisfy us 
that the evidences on which they were 
supported, had this most capital defect of 
having never been carefully examined, as 
the means of removing the suspicion of 
fraud being practised on the credulous be- 
levers. 

' What then hath been the nature and 
tendency of the miracles that have at any 
time been appealed to by the Papists? 
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They were always invented to propagate 
the belief of certain rites and doctrines, and 
practices, which had crept into the church ; 
to advance the reputation of some particular 
chapel ;* image ; or order of religious ; or to 
countenance opinions either of such as were 
contested amongst themselves, or such + as 


* One of the most boasted miracles amongst Papists is the 
transportation of the Virgin Mary’s house from Palestine, 
first into Dalmatia, and then after several changes of situation, 
to Loretto, in the Pope’s dominions. A story, which, from the 
amazing riches heaped up in the treasury of the church built 
over the Holy house, the presents of votaries who crowd from 
every part of Europe to Loretto, appears to have answered the 
designed end, though it be so big with absurdities, and the 
imposture be so glaring, that one could scarcely suppose it 
possible that the most lamentable ignorance, and the most 
stupid credulity, couid believe it. Tursellinus, the same who 
displayed his talents in celebrating Francis Xavier, has be- 
stowed a book on the wonderful migrations of the Holy house. 


+ The confirmation of relique and saint worship has been 
a fruitful’ source of miracles, from the fourth or fifth century 
downwards. The more modern corruptions of image worship, 
purgatory and transubstantiation, have had their truth attested 
by a variety of wonderful visions, revelations, and prodigies. 
Transubstantiation, in particular, has been often proved by 
the springing out of blood from the consecrated wafers. One 
of the most remarkable stories of this kind, is said te have 
happened at Brussels in 1369.—Some Jews having stolen 
several consecrated hosts out of a church, in contempt of the 
god supposed to be present under the form of bread, run their 
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the whole Church did teach and require as 
points of faith. To descend to particular 


. knives into them, and instantly there streamed out great quan- 
tities of blood. Three of these wafers, no doubt the identical 
ones pierced by the Jews, are still preserved in St. Gudule’s 
church at Brussels, where I have seen them, they being ex- 
posed with great pomp to public view, during the octave of an 
annual festival. For an account of this miracle, see Delices 
de Pais Bas, v.1. p. 121, 122, 123; see also Description de 
Bruxelles, p. 74, and 75.—A miracle, similar to this, is related 
in the Memoirs of Brandenburgh at the year 1279, where blood 
is said to have boiled up through the ground, from a conse- 
crated host buried at Belitz. ‘‘ Les Vierges miraculeuses, les 
images secourables, et les reliques des saints avoient alors une 
vertu toute singuliere. Le Sang de Belitz entr’autres étoit 
fort renommé. Voici ce qui c’étoit. Une cabaretiere de cette 
ville vola une hostie consacrée et ’enterra sous un tonneau 
dans sa cave, pour avoir meilleur debit de sa bierre: Elle en 
eut des remords elle denonga son crime au curé, qui vint en 
procession avec tout son attirail pontifical pour deterrer 
Vhostie. En enfongant la pelle en terre on vit bouilloner du 
sang, et tout le monde cria au miracle. L/’imposture etoit 
trop grossiere, et on scait que c’étoit du sang de beeuf, que 
ta cabaretiere avoit versé. Ces miracles ne laissoient pas que 
de faire impression sur lesprit des peuples.” M. de Branden- 
burgh, p. 265. The observation of the Royal Memoir Writer 
that such miracles, though ‘they bore visible marks of impos- 


ture, failed not to make impressions on ‘the minds of jhe. 


people, is founded on this truth, that where there is a rePioils 
disposition to believe, no imposture will be too gross to be 


admitted, especially when the impostures. are of such a kind as . 


to be countenanced by those whose empire over spe under- 
standings of the people is boundless. : 
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instances would in a great measure be un- 
necessary, because the account which I here 
give of these pretended miracles is, on all 
hands, agreed to be the true one. The 
few particulars mentioned at the bottom 
of the page, may serve by way of illus- 
tration. 

Such then being the nature and genius. 
of the pretended miracles of the Church of 
Rome, facts coinciding with the favourite 
opinions, and superstitious prejudices, of 
those to whom they were proposed ; that 
the reports and accounts of them should 
undergo any strict examination, at the time 
of their being published, will appear highly 
improbable, when we consider, what cer- 
tainly has always been the case, that the 
persons with whom such reports have 
gained any credit, had been trained up 
from their infancy in a persuasion that 
miraculous powers are continued in their 
_ Church. | ue 
- And this leads me naturally to observe 
that, as the Popish miracles have always 
been proposed to those whose superstition 
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and prejudices previously disposed them to 
believe without examination, the credibility 
of these boasted wonders will become stil! 
more suspicious, if we add another circum- 
stance—that they have always been set on 
foot, at least have always been encouraged 
and supported, by those who, by their in- 
fluence and power, could prevent any ex- 
amination which might tend to undeceive 
the world. 

This then being the case, it would have 
been next to impossible to have set about 
an examination of these pretences to mi- 
racles. For were we even to allow, that 
those to whom they were proposed, had 
the best inclination in the world not to 
believe but upon proper evidence, the 
danger which must attend their giving any 
signs of this inclination, would deter every 
one in his senses from attempting a detec- 
tion. He who would set himself up to 
oppose a fraud supported by the authority 
and influence of the rulers of the Church 
in a country where, in matters of religion, 
the civil magistrate is guided by the priest, 
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would soon find reason to repo of his — 
tiniest y | 

~-Can there therefore, be any hesitation 
in refusing to admit the truth of miracu- 
lous facts backed and: supported by those 
who alone had the means of detecting the 
fraud, if there was any; and who having 
the sword in their own hands, would never 
point it against secines pith to punieh their 
own impostures ? | 

‘ Having employed more attention than 
perhaps was necessary, on the extraordinary 
works, which gentlemen of your way of 
thinking have usually put upon the same 
footing of credibility with the Gospel: mi- 
racles, though the manifest fabrications of 
imposture, I now proceed to take into con- 
sideration another class of them-——Works, 
really performed, but which required no 
miraculous interposition, being brought 
about by the operation of causes mengly 
natural. | 

You used to talk of it as a point not to 
be disputed, that the marks of genuine 
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miracles laid down by Mr. Leslie,* in his: 
Short Method with the Deists, are applicable: 
to the miracles ascribed to the Abbé Paris: 
that these facts had an indisputable right to: 
his two first marks: being such as. that. 
men’s senses could judge of their certainty, 
and, also, being performed openly in the 
heart of a great city, and in the presence 
of crowds of spectators: that with regard 
to his two latter marks, they were only, 
intended as tests by which to. try miracles 
said to be performed in a distant age; 
whereas the miracles ascribed to the Abbé 
Paris, had this peculiar advantage of being: 
performed within our own memory: in a 
word, that you saw no way how a Christian. 
could extricate himself out of this Jabyrinth, 
'* Mr. Leslie’s four rules of judging of the credibility of: 
miracles, are first, That the matter of facts be such, as that 
men’s outward senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges of 
it. Secondly, That it be done publicly in the face of the 
world. Thirdly, That not only public monuments be kept. 
up in memory of it, but some outward actions be performed. 
Fourthly, That such monuments, and such actions or ob- 


servances be instituted, and do commence from the time that 
the matter of fact was done, 
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and reject the miracles of the Jansenist 
saint, without having equal reason to reject 
those of the founder of Christianity. 

~ Such, then, being the use made of the 
pretended miracles of the Abbé Paris, an 
examination of them becomes very neces- 
sary, and shall now be entered upon. And 
fam not without hope that I have it in my 
power to give you such a view of these 
boasted facts as will satisfy you how unfair 
a representation of them has been made, 
and consequently with how little reason 
they have been set up in opposition to the 
miracles of the New Testament. 

An infinite number of treatises concern- 
ing them were published in France: but 
the pompous book of M. de Montgeron 
for, and the Pastoral Letters of the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, against them, contain all 
that can be offered on either side, and all 
that is necessary to enable us to form our 
judgment of the affair. These I have pe- 
-rused with care, and shall quote with fi- 
delity, and upon the whole, satisfy you that 
all the extraordinary facts ascribed to the 
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Abbé Paris. may be included under these 
two heads:. first, that in many instances, 
fraud and imposture were fairly proved and 
detected, and secondly, that the cures really 
performed at the tomb, can be accounted 
for by natural causes which I shall assign. 

First, then, that fraud and imposture 
were detected in many instances, was no- 
torious to all the world, at the very time, 
and is confirmed to us by all the vouchers 
which the nature of the thing allows. Suffer 
me to mention two or three, from the Arch- 
bishop of Sens; from which it will appear 
how little reason the author of the Lissay on 
Miracles had for asserting—zchat the Jesuits, 
a learned body, supported by the civil magis- 
trates, and determined enemies to those opinions 
in whose favour the miracles were said to have 
been wrought, were never able distinctly to 
refute or detect them, 

Six of these cures had been conrchideaiid 
by a verbal process taken by order of Car- 
dinal de Noailles, in 1728, before a com- 
missary appointed by him, Three or four 
years after, above twenty of the curés of 
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Paris presented a petition to Noailles’s 
successor in the see of that city, request- 
ing that four of these cures might be so- 
Jemnly published to the people as miracles. 
Whence, then, their silence as to the other 
two? It arose from the notorious detec- 
tion of imposture in the cases of Jacques 
Laurent Menedrieux, and Jean Nivet, which 
Jast person in particular, was, in conse- 
quence of a fresh examination, made in 
1732, produced and found to be as lame 
and blind as ever, though eleven witnesses 
had attested his cure, in 1728, before the 
commissary, who chose to be content with 
their evidence, without requiring them to 
produce Nivet himself. 

Ina ‘subsequent petition to their Arch- 
bishop, the same zealous friends of the 
Abbé Paris requested the publication of a 
great many other cures of a later date than 
the four already presented by them. But 
fraud and imposture could be proved now, 
as well as before.’ One of the ¢ cases was of 
the Sieur Je Doulx, who was ‘said to have 
been cured of a’ fever’ by having some re- 
G 
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liques of the Abbé Paris put under his head, 
when, he was given oyer, and. had received 
the sacraments... Now. the imposture, here, 
was. detected by the sick person himself, 
who in a. letter written’ by him to. the 
Bishop of Laon declares that the whole 
was a trick of the Jansenist community. of 
St. Hilaire, who had pressed upon hima 
confessor, and administered the sacraments 
to him, which might be looked upon as 
marks of his being dangerously ill, but was 
far from being the case. Laleu a laceman, 
and Anne Coulon, said to be born deaf and 
dumb, and represented as having received 
their cure at the sepulchre of the Abbé 
were afterwards proved to have always en- 
joyed their faculties of speech and hearing, 
though in an imperfect degree.—Anne le 
Franc was said to be cured of a complica- 
tion of distempers, and amongst others of a 
disorder in her eyes. On an examination 
made by the Archbishop of Paris, it ap- 
peared from the testimony of all her rela- 
tions, that she had never been in the dan- 
gerous way represented, particularly that 
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shé never had any aiworder it lier éyes.- — 
As ingenious a piece of fraad as any, was 
detected in the case of the widow de Lorme, 
who pretended to be struck with the palsy, 
for goitig to the tenb with an intention to 
ridicule. Her own’ confession of the con- 
trivaneé, and other aathientic Sha 
cent this to light. 

“It would be needless to multiply instan- 
ces (which F could easily do), bécause those 
already mentioned, dré sufficient to prove 
that'sorié of the pretended miraculous cures 
were détectéd to be the offspring of fraud. 
But if this be certaiti, it is equally so, that, 
in many of the cases alleged, no fraud was 
detected. If the certainty of some of the 
_ cues could have been disputed, the -Arch- 
bishop’ of Sens, atid other prelates, would 
not have’ laboured so much, as we know 
they did, to prove, from the circumstances 
of them, that tone were operations of the 
devil. : 

- An examination, ihidietoré of those cures 
performed at the tomb of the Abbé Paris, 
the evidence of which stands unimpeached 
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of fraud, becomes necessary, and I flatter 
myself that I shall be able to divest them 
of that miraculous garb with which igno- 
rance and credulity have dressed them up, 
and which infidelity and, scepticism. affect 
to clothe them in, that they serve their pur- 
poses in their attacks against predipnn ten 
of all miracles whatever. ype 
Miracles may be divided into two iacttis 

of effects which are, in themselves, such 
as could not, by any natural means be. pro- 
duced; and of. effects,..which though, in 
themselves such as’ might be , produced 
naturally, yet could not, be produced, ,in 
that manner, and with those. circumstances, 
without the interposition of some invisible 
power.* When therefore an effect of .the 

former kind is attested, -upon.a: supposition | 
that there be no defect in, the testimony, 
the credibility of the fact,, at, the same time 
establishes the. credibility, ofthe miracle. 
But when effects of the latter kind, effects 
which might be produced. naturally, are, 
from the attendant circumstances; , ascribed 


* See the sermon of Bishop Conybeare on miracles, page 8. 


to invisible power, im such cases we must 
not content ourselves with the certainty of 
the facts, but before we admit the judgment 
of the witnesses who pronounced them su- 
pernatural, we must efter upon an exa- 
mination of their circumstances ourselves ; 
because these witnesses may have been 
misled by ignorance, prompted by credu- 
lity, or excited by views of interest, to 
ascribe to an invisible supertiatural interpo- 
sition, what really happened through the 
agency of causes merely natural. Let us, 
therefore, see, to which class of miracles 
we must allot the cures attributed to the 
Abbé Paris. — 

Now the likeliest way of discovering 
whether any of them were beyond the 
reach of natural means, is to take Mont- 
geron’s book into our hands, to examine 
the cases he has collected, and to rest this 
point on his evidence. When you con- 
sider how zealous an advocate for the 
miracles he was, you cannot but be of 
Opinion, with me, that he has taken care 
to select those cases which bore the 
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strongest marks of a supernatural. interpo- 
sition; and therefore, if any. cures, in 
themselves miraculous, . could. have. been. 
attributed . to, his fayourite saint, with any 
shew of evidence, we might have expected 
to find them in. his collection: but. that 
there are none such to be met with there, 
I shall now satisfy you. 

The first cure, related. by. him is s of a 
Antonio de Palachios, a young, gentleman 
who had lost one eye entirely, and was. 
afflicted with a weakness and inflammation 
of the other.. Now. there cannot. be the 
least pretence for aflirming that the relief. 
received by this patient was beyond. the 
reach of human .means., For what, hap- 
pened, here? The inflamed eye, indeed, 
was cured: but, it seems, our, wonder- 
working Abbe: could not. restore the. other, 
which remained as dark as before. , 

The, cures. of Mary, Anne Couronneau,. 
Philip, Sergeant, and AUIS Hateouiie 
were . paralytic, coon not certainly he pro- 
nounced , , beyond, the. reach... of, ‘natural, 
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means., Palsies, it..is well known, arise 
from. obstructions of. the. spirits. that. cir- 
culate in the nerves, so that their influx. 
‘into the muscles. is impeded ; or from ob- 
structions of the arterious blood. _ Nothing, 
more, therefore, was required. here, than 
to remove that obstruction; and the daily. 
cures of the most universal -palsies,. satisfy. 
us that the relief received by. the. three. 
above-mentioned patients, . might: be, en-- 
tirely. natural. 

‘The nature. of that of. at eames 
whose eye had been pierced through with. 
an awl, may appear to be the most. extra-. 
ordinary. But that. nothing. happened, in. 
his. case, which could. not be: effected | by. 
natural means, every one, who knows. any 
thing of the structure ofthe eye, must ad-. 
mit. To.a person unacquainted, with this,. 
indeed, it may seem very..surprizing, that. 
an eye pierced through with an awl, should, 
recover its vision ; and, accordin gly,. Mont- 
geron. triumphs in. this,.as.a,cure which: was. 
absolutely above the power of natural causes. 
And, yet, instances.are far from. bei ng uns. 


commott, where the piercing of the eye did 
not render the Fécovery of sight inipossible. 
Particularly, the opération of couching for 
the cataract is performed by running a steel 
needle into the eye, through the adnata, by 
the edge of the cornea, till it arrive at the 
middle of the cataract. Now nothing hap- 
pened to Peter Gautier’s eye, but what is 
done without any bad consequence, in the 
operation of couching. His eye was pierced 
through the cornea, and the aqueous humor 
dropped out upon his hand: and in cowch- 
ing, the eye must be pierced in the same 
manner by the oculist, and the aqueous 
humor is sometimes lost. But, then, it is 
well known that this is a substance which 
is reproduced ; and, therefore, neither the 
wound made by the sharp instrument, nor 
the consequences of that wound, the loss of 
the aqueous humor, do imply that any parfs 
of the eye essential to vision were destroyed. 

From the above deduction of particulars, 
it appears that none of the cures attributed 
to the Abbe Paris by Montgeron, are such 
as were, in themselves, miraculous; so 
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that if there was any. supernatural interpo- 
sition in. bringing them about,. this must, be 
collected from the manner and circumstances 
in which they happened ; an inquiry, into 
which, therefore, becomes necessary... 
Now I think this must be affirmed, ‘that 
there can be no pretence for. calling in super- 
natural causes, unless, from,. the. circum- 
stances attending the, facts in question, we 
may have an assurance that nowatural causes 
operated, But how, can we have such. an 
assurance. ?—The defenders, of their miracu- 
lous nature, are, indeed, in. the right, when 
they. tell. us, that there,can), .be; no natural 
efficacy j in prostration .on; the, e Abbé’ s tomb, 
or.in supplication. to him, to, produce the 
recovery of the use of limbs, or the removal 
of drepsical. swellings... ») But, then, . _they 
will. find it extremely hard. to, proye,, that 
no. other natural causes, more adequate, did 
operate. How know, we but that. the cures 
would have equally happened, though. the 
saint . had never been,, applied to? How 
know we, that the patients were not already 
in a healing way-when, they, sought relief 
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from the Abbé? Catt we be absolutely cer- 
tain that the strétigth of their constitutions 
had not got the better of their diseases, at 
this particular junetuté ? Or might not medi- 
cines formerty taker, arid other experiments 
tried, have contribtited to’ the relief as- 
cribed to the iiterpeésition of our saint + 
In a word, to’ use the observation of Dr. 
Middleton, “ every man’s experience has 
taught him, that diseases thought fatal ahd 
desperate, are often surprizingly healed of 
themselves, by some secret atid stidden effort 
of nature, impenetrable to the skill of man : 
but to ascribe this presently to a miracle, as 
weak and superstitious minds aré apt to do ; 
to the prayers of ‘the living, or the inter- 
cession of the dead, is what neither sound 
reason nor true religion will justify.77* 
These reflections occur upon the’ first 
view ; and even before we are able to point 
out any particular circumstances, which are 
inconsistent with the supposition of there 
being any supernatural interposition in 
bringing about the cures we now treat of. 


* Free Inquiry, ps 79. 
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And that such circumstances can be assigned, 
in some of the cases insisted upon by. Mont- 


geron, I shall now.endeayour to satisfy you. 


And, first, the circumstances attending 
the cure of Don Alphonso are such as make 
it matter of wonder, that Montgeron should 
give it a. place amongst the miracles of his 
saint. The inflammation and. weakness of 
this gentleman’s eye, at. the time when he 
began his neuvaine to the Abbé, are, in- 
deed, unexceptionably well attested, Yet 
there is not the least, most distant ground, 
for ascribing the relief he received to the 
intercession of the blessed Deacon. For the 
depositions of the witnesses mention this 
very remarkable circumstance, that he act- 
ually, at the same time, made use of reme- 
dies prescribed by Mr. St. Yves,* an: emi- 
nent oculist, and had, for a day or two 
previously to the removal of the inflamma- 
tion, bathed his eye with a medicine com- 
posed of a decoction of marshmallows mixed 
with some /audanum, : 

How ridiculous is it then, to see the 


* Author of a well-esteemed book on the diseases of the eye. 
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admirers of the Abbé Paris boast of this 
as one of his mighty deeds? The young 
gentleman is troubled with an inflamma- 
tion in his eye; he applies to the Abbé 
Paris to be cured by him; but, at the 
same time, makes use of a medicine pre- 
scribed by an oculist. Which, therefore, 
ought to have the honour of the cure? 
The dead saint, or the living oculist ?>— 
1 believe, while the latter was employed, 
few will think there can be any grounds 
for supposing that the former, at all, in- 
terposed. a LVI. 204 

Or if we consider the evidence urged in 
support of Peter Gautier’s cure, we shall 
find that we have only his own word to 
make us believe he was blind at the time 
when ‘he began his xeuvaines to the Abbé. 
That his’ eye had been pierced through 
with an awl, and that, in consequence of 
this wound, he ‘had lost the use of it, for 
some time, is proved by a cloud of wit- 
nesses. But that he had not recovered the 
use of «it; long before the saint was applied 
to, depends upon bis own single affirma- 
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tion; and how little regard ought to be 
paid to it, will strike every one who con- 
siders that Gautier, even according to Mont- 
geron’s account, was entirely directed and 
influenced by one Mr. Carissol, a priest, 
and a most zealous admirer of the Abbé 
Paris.—But why should I mention bare 
suspicions, when positive evidence can be 
offered, to prove that Gautier had recovered 
his sight, before he applied to the blessed 
Deacon? The Archbishop of Sens, in 
his Pastoral Instruction, discloses to us the 
scene of fraud. From him we learn, that 
Gautier’s own uncle gave evidence that his 
nephew could see with the pierced eye, 
within a few weeks after the accident, 
and fifteen months before he began his 
prayers. Nay, farther, it appeared that Gau- 
tier himself recanted his former story, and 
signed a deposition to that effect. 

- But though some of Montgeron’s mira- 
culés were cured, at least were in a way of 
being cured, before they applied to our 
saint, I must-own this cannot be affirmed 
to have been the case of them all. For 
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that the diseases of others of them were, 
seemingly, at the worst, and that sudden 
changes: were wrought at the tomb on 
supplicants, at the very instant of their 
application, these are facts, which, as they 
could not be invalidated at the very time, it 
would be unreasonable to deny now. The 
paralytic supplicants, indeed, Couronneau, 
Sergeant, and Hardouin could more easily 
impose upon spectators, and pretend to be 
restored to the use of limbs, of which they 
had never been deprived. But I must 
own, except in the case of Couronneau, there 
doth not.seem the least ground for sus- 
picion on this head: the reality of their 
complaints, and the sudden relief they re- 
ceived at the tomb are so strongly attested, 
that it would be scepticism to suppose the 
whole was collusion.and fraud. 

But though I am obliged to admit some 
of the facts, I am not.obliged to admit the - 
consequence drawu by the Jansenists, that 
ihere was any miracle in the case,— When- 
ever natural causes sufficient to account for 
anevent can be assigned, it would be folly 
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and superstition to have recourse to super- 
natural ones.* If therefore I can assign 
natural causes sufficient to account for the 
benefit received by some of the supplicants 
in St. Medard’s churchyard, I think I shall 
have effectually overturned the pretensions 
to a miraculous interposition. | 
That impressions made on sin niiied 
produce ‘surprizing changes on the habit 
of the body, we are as certain of, as we 
are certain that a change can be wrought 
on it by medicines, or any other external 
cause. The truth of this will not, I ima- 
gine, be disputed by any one, so far as it 
relates to a change of the habit of the body 
for the worse. . For that diseases often take 
their rise from the affections and. passions 
of the mind, is a fact confirmed by experi- 
ence in a vast notoriety of instances. Can 
there be any thing more incontestably true, 
than that care and anxiety, disappointment 
in what we have ardently wished for, and 
loss of what we have affectionately loved, 
by preying upon the mind and engrossing 
* Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. Hor. 
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all its attention, will disorder the whole 
frame of the body, and become the source 
both of chronic and acute complaints ? 

But not to insist upon the more silent 
and slow workings of a settled melancholy, 
ruining and undermining the health by 
degrees, equally agreeable to experience, 
and more apposite to our present purpose, 
are instances of sudden and alarming dis- 
orders, occasioned by the violence of im- 
pressions made by fear, by anger, by joy.— 
If your own experience has not brought any 
‘such instances within the reach of your 
knowledge, the historian will tell you they 
have happened, and the physician will cor- 
roborate his testimony, and assign the cause, 

Remarkable in the histories of France, is 
the story of John de Poictiers, Count de St. 
Valier.* Convicted of being an associate 
in the conspiracy of the constable of Bour- 


% This account of Jolin de Poictiers I have from Moreri. 
“‘ Diane de Pcictiers Duchesse de Valentinois, celebre sons 
le regne de Henri II. étoit fille de Jean de Poictiers, Comte 
de St. Valier.—Diana gagna par sa beauté Je cceur de Ja plus 
part des grands de la cour. Jean de Poictiers son pere fut 
convaincu d’avoir favorisé les desseins et Ja fuite de Charles 
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bon, against Francis I. and condemned to 
lose his: head at Lyons, the fear and other 
violent passions with which his mind, was 
distracted, had such an’ effect, that, in one 
night, his hair was turned so entirely grey, 
that the officers of the prison took bim. 
next morning for another person. But this 
was not all, for he was. seized with so 
violent a fever, that though his) daughter. 
Diana, famous under the name of Duchess 
de Valentinois, had, by her charms, pro- 
cured his pardon from the king, no reme- 
dies, though all that physic could dictate 
were used, were able to prevent his death, : 

An instance of a similar kind happened 
to Henry the IV. of France, and we have 
the best. authority, his. own word, for its 


connetable de.Bourbon. On Varreta a Lyon ou le roi Fran- 
gois I. étoit; et depuis on le’: condemna a‘perdre la téte. Le 
deplaisir qu’il eut de. se voir perdu fut si grand, qu’en une 
nuit les chévenx lui blanchirent si. absolument, ,que ceux qui 
Payoient en. garde le prirent le lendemain pour un autre. II 
tomba méme dans une fieyre si violonte qu’encore qué Diane 
sa fille eut obtenu sa grace, il ne put guerir, quelque remede 
qu’on y apportat.—Ce de la phe venu le ad de la 
fievre de St. Valier.” | | 

Moreri Artic. Diane de Poictiers. 
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truth.—Matthieu, his historian, says, that 
he was present when the king told the 
Marquis de la Force, that when he’ heard 
the unexpected and mortifying news, that 
Henry the III. had published the edict of 
July 1585 (by which every Hugonot was 
ordered either to go to mass, or to leave 
the kingdom in six months), he was so 
greatly affected, that, in an instant, the 
mustachio or whisker, on that side of his face 
which happened then to rest upon ee hand, 

was converted into grey.* 

But as relations of this nature will, per- 
haps, have greater weight when vouched by 
writers in the medical way, I shall present 
you with a most surprizing instance of the 
force of an impression made upon the mind, 
in bringing on a fatal change on the body, 
which I find in the Operations de Chirurgerie 
¥ ‘Henri IV. dit au Marquis de la Force, en presence de 
Matthieu qui Je rapporte Liv. 8.; qu’au moment quill apprit 
cette indigne foiblesse d’Henri III.; sa moustache blanchit 
tout Pun coup, du coté ou il tenoit son visage appuye s sur sa 
GE Memoires de Sulli, tom. i. edit. 1747. 


Another remarkable story of this kind, too long to be tran- 
scribed, may be séen in Howel’s Letters, p. 179. 
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of Verduc, and extracted by him from 0 Ker: 
keren’s Spicilegium Anatomicum. 

* A eollector of the taxes having gone to 
a farmer’s house to receive what was due 
from him, and finding him unable to pay, 
ordered some of the corn to be taken out of 
his granary and sold. As they were exe- 
cuting this order rigorously, an old woman, 
who happened to be present, struck the 
collector, two or three times on the back, 
and, with emotion, cried out, ‘ What are 
you about *’ The collector, who was deeply 
affected with this circumstance, felt, that 
very day, a little tumor about the bigness of 
a bean, on the same part, which the woman 
had struck. Within three days, the swell- 
ing had grown to the size of an hen’s egg, 
and, at last, in about three years, was as 
big as a'sack of corn. The collector came 
to Amsterdam to consult the most expert 
physicians and surgeons, amongst whom 
Kerkeren himself was consulted, who, a- 
mazed to‘see so prodigious a tumor, which 
covered all his back, unanimously agreed 
that it should not be opened. But he was 
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not so wise as to pay any regard to this ; for 
he died soon after, at Cologne, under the 
hands of a surgeon who had undertaken the 
operation. Many attributed this monstrous 
swelling to his being bewitched. by the old 
woman. But it certainly arose from the 
imagination of this superstitious man, who 
had. taken this fancy into his head. His 
imagination being filled with the idea of the 
sack of corn, which he had. seized from 
the farmer, and having fancied that the old 
woman was a witch, the humours. which 
were in motion took their course towards 
the back, to the place whither they had 
been determined. by. the imagination, and 
there caused. the sweHing.” * | 
_ Verdue, in the above passage, while bi 
relates the fact, also assigns the cause.. Im-: 
pressions made upon the mind, by acting 
upon the blood and spirits: (a power which 
we know they have, in consequence of the 
intimate union that connects the two parts 
of our nature) may be the means. of de- 
taching too great a. quantity of fluids. to a 


* Operations de Chirurgerie de Verduc, c. xiv. p. 337. 
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sound part, which stagnating there, nature 
may become oppressed, and the tone of the 
solid parts receive a preternatural distention. 
And that a vast variety of diseases may be 
_ thus occasioned, you will see confirmed by 
the authority of Fienus in the note :* an 
authority which you will hardly dispute, as 
I can corroborate it with that of one still 
alive, whom not to call the ornament of his 
profession would be unjust, and to say 
more of him would be impertinent.t 


* Phantasia est causa motus humorum et spirituum in cor- 
pore.—Motu humorum et spirituum possunt varii, imo omnis 
generis, morbi in nobis causari: Nam motu humorum possunt 
fieri obstructiones, et consequanter apoplaxiz, calculi, asthma, 
dysuria, cecitas, &c. ulcera et apostemata interna: Motu spi- 
rituum possunt fieri deliquia, vertigines, &c. Imo videtur 
quod homo per suam imaginationem posset se fere afficere quo- 
cumque morbo yellet. Etenim—imaginatio habet vim direc- 
toriam: Ergo potest humores in quamcunque parte deter- 
minatam dirigere, et in e4 morbum facere, imo etiam hunc vel 
illum morbum determinare. . bs sk 
. De viribus Imagina, p. 159. 

+ Dr. Mead, whose words are-Annon hominem pessun- 
dare vehementes animi affectiones sepe experiuntur? Subitus 
terror multos interemit: et ipsa quando que supra modum 
exultans letitia fuit exitio. . 

| Medica Sacra, p. 70. See also Dr. Nichols’s 
Anima Medica,‘ 
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Not to enlarge, therefore, on such facts, 
as more instances. of them would be un- 
necessary, I shall now proceed to observe, 
that impressions made upon the mind may 
also have an efficacy to change the habit of 
the body for the better, as well as for the 
worse, and to restore as well as to destroy 
health. gota awe! ited 

And, indeed, this isa cans consequence 
ei what has. been just observed. For as the 
blood and spirits. may be set in motion. by 
impressions made on the mind, it must be 
allowed that such motions, according to 
their different determinations. to particular 
parts, will remove or bring on diseases, Nay 
I should. even think, that it is much easier 
to account for relief being received, in this 
mapner, by a diseased person, than to ac- 
count for the alterations made on persons in 
health. For by the operation of the passions 
of the mind on the spirits, they may be 
so determined as to produce great alterations 
in the motions of the blood, and to com- 
municate such life and briskness to if, as 
will have a natural efficacy to give relief 
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under diseases whose seat is in the fluids. 
By this means may the obstructed canals be 
opened, the stagnating juices may resume 
their lost circulation, and the relaxed solids 
recover that proper tone, which a sound 
part, oppressed by too great a ag: of 
fluids, could not preserve. — 

What appears thus agreeable to reason 
has been indisputably confirmed by experi- 
ence; and instances, unexceptionably well 
attested, of diseases being alleviated, for a 
while, if not totally removed, by passions 
excited in the mind, by fear, by terror, by 
anger, by joy, may be appealed to, for the 
conviction of those, who have not seen 
such facts fall under their own observation. 
-A case of this kind, related by the Count de 
Chavagnac, in his Memoirs, to have hap- 
pened to himself, occurs to me at present. 
The Count, then a general in the Imperial 
army, was laid up in bed with a fit of the 
gout, when an alarm was raised of the march 
of the Marechal de Turenne to surprize 
their quarters. Though he was not able, 
before, to move either hand or foot, the fear 
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of falling into the hands of his countrymen 
the French, wrought a kind of instantane- 
ous miracle on him. For he got out of his 
bed, dressed himself, and having placed 
himself in his coach, all this without ‘help, 
he was conducted to a safe retreat.* 
But how trifling an instance is this, when — 
compared to the story related of the famous 
Monsieur Pieresque, by Gassendus. The 
palsy had deprived Pieresque of the use of 
his right-side, and also of his speech. Lying 
in this helpless condition, he received a 
letter from his friend Thuanus, which he 
read with a degree of joy ; and having, im- — 
mediately after, heard a song, finely sung, 
he was so transported with the sweetness of 
it, that, like the son of Creesus, eager to ex- 
press what passed within his breast, by 
. words, he actually did so, by breaking. out 
into an exclamation in praise of the song ; 
and, from.that moment, his paralytic. mem- 
bers recovered their freedom and activity. 
If we consider Gassendus’s character, as 
a grave and serious philosopher, aud recol- 


* Memoires de Chavagnac, p. 332. 
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lect the opportunities -he. had of informing 
himself as: to the particulars of the life of 
Pieresque, who was his patron and with 
whom. he’ generally hved, .we must own 
that there is not the least room. for doubt- 
ing the truth of this anecdote, which is a 
very. remarkable. confirmation of my bypo- 
thesis—that the passions and affections of 
the mind ean communicate health to the 
body. — | ai | 
- But, as ‘a eines besosd, in such cases 
as this, the verdict of the physician is more 
conclusive than the narration of the histo- 
rian. And that we have the verdict of 
physicians confirming this conclusion of 
the mind’s being able to relieve the dis- 
eases of the body, I may boldly affirm. If 
then the judgment of one, whose authority 
is as venerable, as his antiquity is great, 
be decisive, as it certainly will be allowed, 
I can boast of having the illustrious father 
of physic on my side, and can quote 
Hippocrates expressly recommending: it as 
being of great service in certain diseases, 
to excite, in the minds of the patients, im- 
I 
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pressions of anger, of fear, and the like.* 
A judgment this, in which he is far from 
being, singular, as it is supported in the 
strongest manner, by Aretzeus,t Paulus,t+ 
and Galen,§ whose opinions I shall refer 
to in the notes. 

After what has been offered, then, on 
this head, you cannot, I think, be so incre- 
dulous as to doubt that diseases, of the 
most obstinate kind, may be, and have 
been. cured, at least alleviated, without the 
application of the ordinary remedies, but, 


id Eitndeui oFviuminy Eurosssy Hous MOWAT OS avery tos 
EVEN, XCCL EYNULWT HOS, xar evbuming 3 xu oBous, xa TH 
TOUTE. 

- + Lib. I, de Cur. Morbis diutur, in morbis epilepticis, Be. 
consulit ofudupscy. 


t Paulus seems to allude to the above quotation from 
Hippocrates when he says—8es de xas ofubupses ewmoietv ToIs 
ax,000va1 TE HHI AT OOPOUTL, MAL TUYXIVYELS ur snces. L. 1. 

§ Galen’s remark on the above quotation from Hippo- 
crates, is very judicious, and expresses clearly, the manner in 
which the passions of the mind contribute to restore health. 
Ext fag TIVOY EXASAUILEYWY opoden okubuwscey TWA TW 
Lopwso o Bxeup.ccr ios Immoxourng yivedou cupBouruet, i bye 09 
EvTovw TNs Ooms, TO BTOVOY THs axrAUTOS taowpeler. 


In Lib. de Theriaca. 
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merely by the operations of passions ex- 
cited, or impressions made, on the mind of 
the sick person. 

If, therefore, I can now satisfy you, that 
the above general reflections are applicable 
to the particular cases of those who received 
benefit by praying at the Abbé Paris’s 
tomb, and that they had their minds pro- 
perly disposed, by such impressions made 
on them—lI think I shall have sufficiently 
established: the truth of my proposition, 
that the facts attributed to the miraculous 
intercession of the blessed Deacon, were 
brought about by natural causes. 

The first and most obvious reflection is 
this, that the diseases were of such a nature 
as could be overcome by the action of the 
mind on the body. From the instances just 
quoted, we may observe that gouts, palsies, 
and fevers of all. kinds, have been thus 
cured: And that, in general, all diseases, 
arising from obstructions and other dis- 
orders in the blood and spirits, may be thus 
relieved. Now it is obvious from the ac- 
count we have given of the cures attributed 
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to the Abbé Paris, particularly of those 
where the change wrought on the health 
was sudden, visible, and made at the tomb 
(which are the only ones to the purpose) 
that they were of a similar nature; and, 
therefore; could be- salutes heii by 
similar catsés. 60) ts 0) 

But though it appears from rey that 
the cures performed at ‘the tomb of our 
Abbé might possibly have been effected by 
impressions made and passions excited in 
the mind, yet, that there may not remain 
the least doubt that they ought to be at- 
tributed to. this cause, I shall now proceed 
to observe that the supplicants who re- 
ceived any benefit, actually had their minds 
so prepared and disposed, and such passions 
excited in them, as were likely to have an 
effect on the habit of the body, and —— 
them under their distress. : 

What, then, was this’ affection of. ‘ie 
sbi and of what kind were those im- 
pressions, under the influence of which the 
supplicants in ‘St. Medard’s church-yard 
were, at the time when they received re- 
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lief ?—An_ enthusiastic persuasion, of the 
efficacy of the: means they made use of; 
an unshaken confidence of success, and a 
vast expectation that they were to be 
cured by the intercession of the saint they 
prayed to. 

That the patients who received er? 
at our Abbé’s tomb, were actually under 
the influence of such a disposition of mind, 
is not to be doubted. For we cannot con- 
ceive that a higher instance of veneration 
can be assigned, than the offering up of 
prayers; and they who came to the tomb, 
for the express purpose of demanding the 
intercession of our saint, certainly came to 
it prepossessed with an high opinion of his 
sanctity, and firm belief of his: power.— 
Their minds therefore being thus heated 
and: inflamed, and. every faculty of their 
souls burning with the raptures: of devout 
joy, and enthusiastic confidence, must it not 
appear far from being impossible, after the 
instances we have assigned above, that in 
some cases, a change might be wrought on 
the habit of the body? The passions and 

13 
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impressions which prompted them to apply 
to the Abbé in prayer, are: not dissimilar 
to those which could convert a letter and 
a song into a medicine Carative of the palsy 
of Pieresque. : wt | 

That the eager confidence of the patient 
in the skill of his physician, and the firm 
expectation of relief by his means, have 
sometimes a wonderful efficacy in restoring 
health, is a point not to be doubted of. 
- Fienus, already quoted, besides corrobora- 
ting this opinion by the authority of Galen 
and others, tells us that, in general, all phy- 
sicians subscribe to it; and he gives us 
several instances of cures brought about 
by the use of means, in themselves of no 
efficacy, if not ridiculous, nay which to all 
appearance’ were hurtful, but which the 
strong desire and confidence of the res | 
endowed with a sanative virtue.* . 

If then, in the judgment of physicians, 
the confidence of the patient, can give effi- 
cacy to remedies im themselves insufficient, 
why should it be thought at all’ more: ex- 

# De Viribus Imaginationis, p. 169170. 
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traordinary that a strong confidence and 
expectation of relief, should operate in such 
a manner upon some of the supplicants of 
the Abbé Paris, who may be considered 
as their physician, as in some few cases, 
to give a medicinal and healing virtue, to 
their prostrations and prayers at his tomb, 
and to convert the holy earth applied ex- 
ternally, or drank, mixed with water, into 
an efficacious remedy ? 

_ What. has been already offered, certhinly 
warrants us to account for the cures now 
before us, in this manner. However, to 
make our conclusion still more indubitable, 
suffer me now to observe, that from the 
accounts which we have, of the circum- 
stances attending the prayers, of those who 
received: relief at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris, we are certain that the enthusiastic 
confidence with which their: minds were 
impresesd, actually did affect their bodies 
in such a manner, as to become a cause; 
the operation of which had a visible ten- 
dency, and remarkable efficacy, to work a 
favourable change on their health. | 
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The passions of the mind, as we have 
observed, operate on the body, solely by 
communicating certain motions to the blood 
and spirits. And hence it is that this cause 
has so few striking effects, as it can act only 
by the intervention of instruments, over 
which its power, in most cases, is very 
limited. But when these instruments obey, 
when the passions and impressions made on 
the mind can excite such a ferment through- 
out the whole frame of the body, as was 
usual amongst the supplicants of the Abbé 
Paris, then may we pronounce with a. cer- 
tainty, that, in such circumstances, if ever 
in any, impressions made on the mind, will 
be able to work a change on the health.. For. 
in this case, we are certain, that the nervous 
system is strongly acted upon, and_ that 
fresh and violent motions are communicated 
to the fluids: and it is obviously a conclu- 
sion which common sense will dictate, and 
which no one ever disputed, that whatever 
can have this effect, must have a natural 
tendency to give relief in a variety of dis- 
eases whose cause may be traced from ob- 
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structions, and other disorders in ‘the stag- 
nating fluids and inactive nerves. 

It is on this principle that physicians ac- 
count for a palsy being cured, by an attack 
-of a fever ; instances of which are to be met 
with in their practice. For as the cause of 
a palsy is an impeded influx of the spirits, 
that fill the nerves, into’ the muscles ; or of 
the arterious blood iuto its vessels, it is not 
to be,wondered at, that the accelerated mo- 
tions communicated to the spirits and blood 
by a fever, should, sometimes, be able to 
remove another disease which. had arisen 
from obstructions of them. And if a para- 
lytic disorder may, be cured in this manner, 
ean there be any reason for refusing the 
same efficacy to. the convulsions and agita- 
tions of Sergeant, Couronneau, and Har- 
douin ; as such agitations nécessarily sup- 
pose that the velocity of the fluids of their 
bodies was greatly accelerated? | 

_ Upon the whole then of this argument.— 
As it appears that none of the cures ascribed 
to the miraculous intercession of the Abbé 
Paris, can be pronounced beyond the reach 
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of natural causes ; as I have assigned, from 
historians and physicians, incontestable in- 
stances of changes wrought on the habit of 
the body, by the operation of impressions 
made on the mirid—changes as remarkable 
and uncommon as any of those wrought on 
Montgeron’s supposed miraculés: As, far- 
ther, I have pointed out the particular im- 
pression which was made on the minds of 
these persons, viz. an enthusiastic confi- 
dence in the efficacy of praying to the 
saint: and as, lastly, we have seen that this 
impression actually excited transports, ex- 
tacies, and convulsions, which had a natural 
tendency to remove obstructions in the 
fluids, and consequently to give relief under 
diseases arising from this cause; from all 
these considerations, I think we may infer, 
unexceptionably, that natural causes have 
been pointed out adequate to the production 
of the facts, which the credulous admirers 
of the Abbé Paris ascribed to his miraculous 
interposition. | 

However, for your farther conviction, 
suffer me to make two or three observations 
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which will add strength to my conclusion, 
that there was nothing supernatural in the 
facts now before us. 

First, then, it is certain from Montgeron’s 
book, that the cures performed in St. Me- 
dard’s church-yard, were not so closely con- 
nected with application to the blessed Dea- 
con, as to exclude the operation and _ inter- 
vention of adequate natural causes. Had 
our Abbe’s supplicants never applied to him 
but once; and had every one, who did 
apply, received benefit the very instant. of 
his application; this remarkable concur- 
rence, of the prayers and of the cures might, 
perhaps, have favoured the opinion, that the 
person prayed to, interposed. But the re- 
verse of this is the case. For repeated ap- 
plications to the saint were made by those 
whose cures are alleged as instances of his 
miraculous intercession ; and not only days, 
but weeks, nay months intervened between 
the first application, and the relief received : 
which circumstances have but a very un- 
favourable aspect, when we compare them 
with the supposition that the saint contri- 
buted any thing to this relief. 
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. If it: be alleged that the cures of some 
of the supplicants corresponded so: exactly 
with a2 application to our Abbé, «although 
not the rst application, that it would. be 
unreasonable to look about for the inter- 
vention of-any natural causes:—In answer 
to this let me observe, that though a sud- 
den change was wrought on some of. the 
patients, during their devotions at the 
tomb; yet, before there can be any reason 
for assigning the intercession. of the Abbé 
as the cause of this, we must be certain 
that no causes, naturally adequate to: pro- 
duce this change, intervened between the 
time of their being brought to the tomb, 
and the instant when the change was ef- 
fected. But so far are we. from being 
certain. of this, that; on the contrary, I 
have pointed out the particular cause that 
did intervene—viz. Violent motions. com- 
municated to their spirits and blood, by 
the agitations and transports to which the 
supplicants were wrought. up: by their en- 
thusiastic devotion. However sudden: the 
change ‘wrought upon their: health was, 
sufficient time was: still left for’ the opera- 
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tion of this cause, which I have assigned as 
the cause which, indeed, did operate. 

Another circumstance, which excludes 
a supernatural interposition from having 
any share in the cures. attributed to the 
Abbé Paris, is this, that most, if not all of 
them, were far from being complete. 

This was remarkably the case of Don 
Antonio. This young gentleman had lost 
one eye entirely, and was only threatened 
with the loss. of the other. What then was 
the cure, said to be wrought ? Did the lost 
eye recover its sight? No such thing; it 
still remained dark, and the benefit was con- 
fined to a removal of the inflammation from 
the other eye. A cure left thus imperfect, 
has but little pretension to be looked upon 
as miraculous ; because its being so imper- 
fect naturally points out a failure of power 
in the cause which brought it about. 

Again: if we consider that, in some of 
the cases, the relief received was only ¢em- 
porary, this, which could not but happen if 
the cause I have assigned really operated, is 
inconsistent with the supposition that Omni- 
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potence interposed. That there were re- 
lapses into all the former symptoms, is a 
fact as notorious and incontestable as it is 
that any relief was ever received at all, and 
which, were it necessary, could be confirmed 
by descending to particular instances.* 

The pretensions of the cures, in question, 
to be miraculous, will be still farther invali- 
dated, if we consider that the number of 
unsuccessful votaries to our saint vastly ex- 


* This happened in the case of Don Alphonso, The Arch- 
bishop of Sens, in his Instruction Pastorale, produces letters 
and certificates from Madrid, (for which place the young man 
set out, soon after his cure) in which the return of the inflam- 
mation in his eye is affirmed. One letter to this purpose from 
Don Francis Xavier de Ximenes, dated December the 4th, 
1731, says that the miracle was treated as a chimera at 
Madrid, and that the cure of the young gentleman arose 
partly from the medicines he had used, and partly from his 
having intermitted his studies, but that the cure was not last- 
ing, the disorder returning whenever he resumed his books. 
But this is not all. The Archbishop of Paris, in the ordon- 
nance addressed to his diocese, dated November the 8th, 1735, 
published a certificate signed by Don Alphonso himself on the 
5th of November, 1734, in which he represents his own cure 
as very imperfect, and attributed what little relief he had 
received, to aremedy which an oculist had applied to his eye, 
three or four times, the day preceding his going to the tomb. 
To this, the Archbisbop adds two other certificates, one of 
them signed by Don Alphonso’s uncle, to the same effect. 
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ceeded the number of those who received 

any benefit. This [ mention as an indis- 
puted fact, a fact acknowledged even by the 
admirers of the d/essed Deacon, and which, 
had it been attended to, as it ought, would 
have of itself undeceived every one, as to 
the pretended miraculous nature of any of 
the cures. 7 

- That out of thousands of fanciful, enthu- 
siastic supplicants (and that they were thus 
numerous cannot be denied), some few, by 
means of the agitations to which they were 
wrought up, should receive some benefit in 
certain diseases, we may account for, and I 
hope have accounted for, in a natural way. 
But if we have recourse to a miraculous in- 
terposition as the cause that acted, that far 
the greater number of supplicants should 
receive no benefit, will be a difficulty not 
easily to be solved. It will be natural for 
one to reason with himself: why, of such 
multitudes, who had recourse to the Abbé 
Paris, has God assisted so few? If, as his 
admirers pretend, the miracles were de- 
signed to convince the world that the Abbé 
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had died in a state of favour with God, and, 
consequently, that the appellants from the 
bull wzigenitus had been erroneously con- 
demned, did not this reason hold good to 
the cure of every one who should ask it 
through his intercession ? And did it not 
hold good also to the cure of all manner of 
diseases, even those impossible to be cured 
by natural means ? Had any such cures been 
performed, that a supernatural cause inter- 
posed, could not have been denied. But it 
is notorious that the reverse was true, so 
that I see not how the defenders of the mi- 
raculous nature of the facts before us, can 
evade the force of the objections above 
hinted at. 

And now, Sir, I flatter myself, that this 
long, prolix, though necessary examination 
into the facts ascribed to the supernatural 
interposition of the Abbé Paris, has been 
of some weight in inducing you to admit 
that every thing happened in a natural way. 

However, as familiar examples are more 
convincing than the shrewdest reasons ; that 
the seeming insufficiency of the cause to 
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which I have ascribed these cures, may not 
incline you still to doubts and suspicions, it 
will not be foreign to my purpose, and, at 
the same time, it cannot but be entertain- 
ing, to mention one or two instances of 
cures equally extraordinary with those per- 
formed at the tomb of the blessed Deacon, 
and which, though the means immediately 
connected with them were, to common ap- 
prehension, insufficient to bring them about, 
are, notwithstanding, looked upon by every 
body as effects that may be, nay, must be 
accounted for, without calling in the agency 
of any supernatural power. 

I myself have met with a man who assured 
me, that Queen Anne’s touch, and the medal 
which she hung about his neck (and which 
I saw about it above twenty years after) had 
cured him, when in a most desperate way. 
_ But asa single unnamed witness will, per- 
haps, meet with little credit, what will you 
say, when I name one whose attestation 
must be owned to be free from every sus- 
picion? 1 have in my eye the late Mr. 
Dicken, serjeant-surgeon to Queen Anne, 
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a gentleman well known: for eminence in 
his profession. ‘That he had opportunities 
of knowing the truth must be allowed, 
for all who were to be touched, were first 
examined by him before they were brought 
to her majesty; and he made no secret in 
bearing witness to the certainty of some of 
the cures. This attestation of his must be 
consistent with the knowledge of many still 
alive, and I relate it to you on the authority 
of a physician of the strictest honour and 
probity, who assures me that Mr. Dicken 
has declared to him, that he had, in his 
possession, great_numbers of letters, written 
to him by persons of character and distinc- 
tion, from most parts of England, attesting 
the recovery of their relations, acquaintances, 
and servants, who had come up to London 
to be touched, and thanking him for the 
trouble he had taken ; that he himself could, 
from his own knowledge, affirm, that seve- 
ral who were touched received benefit, and, 
in particular, he related one case which I 
shall here mention. A woman came to 
him, begging that he would present her 
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to be touched by the queen. As from. her 
appearance, he had no great opinion of her 
character, he told her the touch would be of 
little service to her, as he supposed she 
would sell her medal, which must continue 
about the neck to make the cure lasting. 
She promised to preserve it; was touched, 
had the medal given to her, and. soon after 
her sores healed up. Forgetting her pro- 
mise, and now looking upon. the piece 
of gold as useless, she disposed of it; but, 
soon after, her sores broke out once more. 
Upon this she applied to Mr. Dicken a 
second time, earnestly entreating him, to 
present her again to the queen. He did 
so, and once more she was cured. 

Here then we have instances of persons 
being cured, without the application and 
use of any known, adequate means; in 
consequence of the patients being touched 
and having a bit of gold hung about the 
neck, with prayers suitable to the occa- 
sion; which means could have no natural 
- efficacy to produce the cure.—Shall/ we then 
say that the Queen of England had any 
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supernatural gift conferred on her, and that 
the cures of persons touched by her were 
so many miracles? This solution might, 
perhaps, pass current in the age of Polydor 
Virgil, in that of Mr. Tooker, or in that of 
Mr. Wiseman, but one who would account 
for them so, at this time of day, would be 
exposed, and deservedly too to universal 
ridicule. How then do we account for 
them? Very easily, we think, in a mere 
natural way. We say, as it never was pre- 
tended that the royal touch was beneficial 
in every instance when tried, that in those 
instances when benefit was received, the 
concurrence of the cure with the touch 
might have been quite accidental, while 
adequate causes operated and brought about 
the effect ; that, perhaps, the diseases might 
have been in a healing way, and that at 
the time of being touched, either the 
strength of the patient’s constitution had 
brought his disorder to a favourable crisis ; 
or that achange of air, or exercise, or a 
new regimen, and other similar causes, 
had began the cure.. Or if any of the cases 
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be attended by such circumstances as pre- 
vent our attributing any thing to the above- 
mentioned causes, still we think that we 
need not call in a supernatural cause ; for 
that the ceremony of being touched might 
be the occasion of making such causes act, 
as would convey benefit to some of the pa- 
tients in a way entirely natural: In a word, 
we have recourse to the power of impres- 
sions made on the mind, and to the amazing 
effects which experience satisfies us they 
have upon the habit of the body, and say 
that the person touched, having his imagi- 
nation heated with the religious solemnity 
of the ceremony, the dignity of the toucher, 
and other striking circumstances, this might 
fix a deep impression on his mind, an im- 
pression continued by the wearing of the 
medal, and which, in some cases, might be 
a means of restoring health. Some one or 
other of these natural causes, we assign as 
sufficient to account for the cures by the 
touch, and the last mentioned of them, in 
particular, I have insisted upon as sufficient 
to account for the cures ascribed to the in- 
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tercession of the Abbé Paris. But besides 
the cures by the royal touch, we are able 
to produce instances of a great variety of 
diseases of the most inveterate kind, the 
cures of which though closely connected 
with the use of means, seemingly inade- 
quate, are not, however, ascribed, by any 
one, to a supernatural interposition. 

I have in my eye the famous cures per- 
formed by Greatrakes, a gentleman of some 
fashion in the county of Waterford, in Ire- 
land, by the stroking of his hand. This 
person, according to his own account of 
himself, began in’ 1662 to have a strange 
persuasion in his mind (of which he was 
not able to give a rational account to 
others) that the gift of curing the king’s 
evil was bestowed upon him: and, upon 
trial, he found his stroking succeed. After 
this he ventured upon agues, and, in time, 
attempted all diseases whatever. His fame 
having spread throughout Ireland, at the 
request of the Earl of Orrery, he came over 
to England in January 1666, to attempt 
the cure of Lady Conway, who was troubled 
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with an obstinate headach. He continued 
at Ragley, Lord Conway’s seat in Warwick- 
shire, about three ‘weeks or a month, but 
could not, with all his skill, cure the lady. 
However, during his continuance at that 
place, great numbers all round the country 
flocked to him, many of whom were cured, 
while others received no benefit. From 
Ragley he removed to Worcester, where his 
success was so great, that his fame having 
reached London, he received an order from 
Lord Arlington, Secretary of State, to come 
- up to town. 

On his arrival he took a house in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, and during a residence of 
many months there, very remarkable cures 
-were performed ; an account of* which, as 
also of himself, in answer to some calum- 
nies of his enemies, Greatrakes published 


* The title of this performance is as follows:—“ A brief 
Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, and divers of the 
Strange Cures lately by him performed: written by himself, 
in a letter addressed to the Hon. Robert Boyle, Esq.; where- 
unto are annexed the testimonials of several eminent and 
worthy Persons, of the chief matters of fact there related.” 
London, 1666. t 
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before he left London, and the cures there 
related, seem to have all the circumstances 
necessary in order to establish the credit of 
any matters of fact. The names of those 
who were cured, their diseases, the time 
when, the places where, and the witnesses 
before whom the cures were performed— 
all these marks of a genuine narrative are 
to be met with in this book, which was, 
besides, published on the spot, when the 
facts in question lay exposed to every one’s 
enquiry ; so that had there been any fraud 
it must have been discovered. But, indeed, 
no such thing was, or could, be affirmed. 
The witnesses, many of them at least, are 
persons of such unexceptionable. credit, 
good sense, and learning, that, as we can- 
not suspect they were imposed upon, so we 
cannot suspect they would impose. Besides 
the certificates of many gentlemen of dis- 
tinction,* we have also the attestations of 
ae 

* The Hon. Robert Boyle, Sir Nathaniel Holbatch, Sir 
John Godolphin, Sir Abraham ‘Cullen, Sir Charles Doe’s son, 
Colonel Weldon, Alderman Knight, ke. 
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grave divines,* and eminent physicians, 
which last are not very ready in admitting 
that cures may be effected, without making 
use of the medicines which they themselves 
prescribe. | 

Here, then, let me ask, can any means 
be supposed more inadequate, to all ap- 
pearance, to effect cures of diseases, than 
those made use of by Greatrakes? And, 
yet, nothing can be more certain than that 
there was no supernatural interposition in 
the case. The cures were effected gradu- 
ally, and the operation of the hand was 
frequently repeated; in many cases there 
was occasion to make use of razors, and 
other sharp instruments to lay open the 
sores; the number of those who received 
no benefit from him, after repeated trials, 
greatly exceeded the number of those who 


* Dr. Rust, Dean of Connor, afterwards Bishop of Dromore ; 
Dr. Cudworth attesting the cure of his own son; Dr. Which- 
cote attesting his own cure ; Dr. Wilkins, afterwards Bishop 
of Chester; Mr. Patrick, afterwards Bishop; Dr. George 
Evans, &c. 


+ Sir William Smith, Dr. Denton, Dr. Fairclough, Dr. 
Jeremiah Astel, and others. 
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were relieved: add to this, that very many 
who received benefit, received no cure, but 
soon relapsed into all their former symp- 
toms., These and other circumstances, 
which can be collected from his own ac- 
count, satisfy us that Greatrakes was no 
worker of miracles. But whether the con- 
currence of Greatrakes’s stroking with some 
cures was no more than merely accidental, 
while other adequate causes operated; or 
whether, if his stroking had an efficacy, this 
was owing to some peculiarity in his com- 
plexion, to some singular virtue of certain 
effiuciafrom the body of the stroker ; or whe- 
ther impressions made on the minds of the 
persons stroked, might not in some cases, 
procure relief—I shall not take upon me to 
determine; but only observe that though 
the means immediately connected with the 
cures, were to all appearance, as inadequate 
as any can be supposed, yet there can be 
no pretence fer having recourse to super-— 
natural causes to account for them; since, 
for aught we know, such means may have 
some hidden efficacy, some peculiar sana- 
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tive virtué (which, perhaps, was the case of 
Greatrakes’s stroke), or else, if they have 
no such virtue and efficacy, they may prove 
the occasion of exciting causes, known to 
be adequate, to act. 

Upon the whole, then, the mighty won- 
ders boasted of by the admirers of the Abbé 
Paris lose their gigantic appearance when 
examined closely, and I cannot help flatter- 
ing myself that enough has been said to 
convince even you, that the cures performed 
in St. Medard’s church-yard have no more 
pretensions to be esteemed miraculous, than 
have the cures of those touched by Queen 
Anne, or of those stroked by Greatrakes. 

Let then, the sceptical author of the Essay 
on Miracles make the most he can of the 
facts attributed to the Abbé Paris—what 
will this avail him? From what I have 
submitted to your consideration, it appears 
that though we admit the facts, we have it 
in our power to deny the consequences ; 
though we grant that some of the cures 
happened, yet are we able to give sufficient 
reasons for rejecting the claim of the Jan- 
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senists, to have their saint looked upon as 
a worker of miracles. This I say, we have 
it in our power to do. I wish for the con- 
viction of you and of your friends, it had 
been more frequently done. For I cannot 
but observe, that some of our defenders of 
Christianity have not taken a very likely 
method, to evade the force of the argument 
drawn from the pretended miracles of the 
Abbé, in prejudice of the miracles of the 
Gospel. The most common way has been 
to deny the facts, in general, as the produc- 
tion of fraud and imposture. But that they 
were examined into with all the art and 
address of the ruling part of the clergy, 
backed by the civil magistrate, is too noto- 
rious to admit of a dispute, as it is also, 
that some of them could stand the examina- 
tion, and remain undetected. So that to 
reject and disbelieve a// the cures, in gene- 
ral, as the offspring of fraud, must neces- 
sarily give the advocates of infidelity great 
advantage, and leave the Christian in the 
labyrinth prepared for him, by puzzling 
him to assign reasons why he believes the 
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miracles of our Saviour, while he rejects 
those ascribed to the saint of Jansenism. 

But the method which I thought myself 
obliged to follow, leaves nothing to be 
objected, places the merits of the contro- 
versy in the clearest light, and must for 
ever silence those who would set up the 
cures performed in St. Medard’s church- 
yard, in opposition to the Gospel miracles, 
which, as we shall see afterwards, are not 
liable to the same objections, because in 
them a supernatural interposition will be 
shewn to be clear and indisputable. 

I should run into an endless enumeration 
of particulars, were I to take notice of all 
the instances of cures ascribed to a miracu- 
lous: interposition, which, upon an exact 
examination, will sink down within the 
limits of nature, and may be accounted for, 
either by the same cause which brought 
about the cures: in St. Medard’s church- 
yard; or else by supposing that the usual 
remedies applied by the physician, or the 
strength of the patient’s constitution, and 
other adequate causes operated, whilst the 
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honour of the cure is attributed to some 
saint who happened to be invoked. Ninety- 
nine miracles, in a hundred, of those pre- 
tended to in latter times, by the Papists, are 
cures of diseases; and I defy their advocates 
to produce any of them more extraordinary 
than the cures of the Abbé Paris’s suppli- 
cants. Yet we see that even hese have been 
accounted for in a mere natural way; much 
more, therefore, those cures, which had no 
such sudden operation, and with regard to 
which we have no grounds for excluding 
the efficacy of the usually prescribed reme- 
dies.—Indeed, a man of sense cannot avoid 
wondering at the extravagant length to 
which some people can extend their faith, 
when he observes so many cures attributed, 
by the superstitious amongst the Roman 
Catholics, to the miraculous interposition 
of a saint prayed to, though the cures be 
slow and gradual, and though usual pro- 
‘bable remedies are, at the same time, tried. 
Bred up, from their infancy in a persuasion 
that miraculous powers are continued in 
their Church, and exercised by the inter- 
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cession of their saints: to the prayers and 
masses offered to them they attribute a//, 
and to the skill of the physician, and his 
medicines administered, xothing. Hence 
may we see their shrines and altars loaded 
with offerings of persons professing them- 
selves indebted for their cures to St. Francis, 
or St. Anthony, when they ought rather to 
have acknowledged their obligations to Hip- 
pocrates or Boerhaave. 

Reason points out to us this general rule. 
—Never to attribute any event to a miracu- 
lous interposition, when we can trace the 
operation of natural, adequate causes. But 
the writers of the Breviary, the biographers 
of the Romish Saints, and but too many 
others of that communion, seem to reverse 
the rule, and to think, that the bare possi- 
bility of there being a miraculous interpo- 
sition, in any particular case, is sufficient 
to warrant their believing that there really 
was. And this is obvious, not only from 
the cures which they ascribe to their saints, 
but also from other events which they look 
upon as miraculous. Thus some celebrated 
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reliques, or some favourite image exposed 
to public view, and public devotion, are 
looked upon to have brought about a change 
of weather, which would have happened 
however, and which, perhaps, the barome- 
ter had foretold. 

But, though in many of the cures 
ascribed by the superstitious Roman Catho- 
lics to a miraculous intercession, we can 
trace the operation of the usual natural 
eauses, I must not conceal that they lay 
claim to a standing power of performing 
one particular cure, where the spiritual 
means: made use of, are so closely con- 
nected with the supposed change wrought 
upon the patients, as to exclude every other 
cause from acting.—You may easily guess 
that I have in my eye the cures of persons. 
said to be possessed by the devi/, by sprink- 
ling them with holy water, by the applica- 
tion of reliques, by prayers, by making 
signs of the cross, and using other ceremo- 
nies comprised under the general term of 
exOreisings 

That. such. feats are exhibted: to vabige 
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view, and frequently transacted in the 
Churches of Roman Catholics, is well 
known. But certainly they are the most 
improper instances that could possibly be 
pitched upon, as proofs of the reality of 
a miraculous power subsisting in their 
Church. For, if what has been offered, 
under the present head, satisfy us, how 
little reason the Papists have for believing 
that there is any thing supernatural in the 
cures they boast of, even when there are 
no grounds for doubting of the reality of 
the disease, much less reason is there for 
believing that there is any thing superna- 
tural performed, when the reality of the 
disease (of the only disease a standing power 
of curing which is claimed) is apparently 
suspicious.—Now, this is remarkably the 
case of the demoniacs of the Church of 
Rome. A few grimaces, wild gestures, dis- 
ordered agitations, and blasphemous ex- 
clamations, suited to the character of the 
supposed infernal inhabitants, constitute all 
we know of their disease. And, conse- 
quently, as all these symptoms are ambi- 
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guous, and may be assumed at pleasure 
by an impostor, a collusion between the 
exorcist and the person exorcised will ace 
count for the whole transaction ; and every 
one, who would avoid the character of 
being superstitiously credulous, will natu- 
rally account for it in this manner, rather 
than by supposing that any solanphingeie: 
cause intervened. . 

Nay, indeed, the appearances of impos- 
ture and collusion, with regard to the cast- 
ing out of devils amongst Papists, are so 
glaring, that there are few of themselves 
who care much to boast of the exploits of 
their exorcists, and, therefore, there seems 
less need to enter upon any detection of 
them here. However, for your amuse- 
ment, you may peruse, in the note, a 
story which, while it will expose to you 
the frauds practised with regard to re- 
liques, will likewise lead you naturally to 
conclude, that when the persons out of 
whom devils are supposed, by Papists, to 
be cast, are treated as they were in the 
story I shall quote, there will always be 
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a like scene of gross imposture capmeit 
to light.* 


* In the year 1564, Prince Christopher, of Radzivil, having 
taken a journey to Rome, out of devotion, the Pope, at his 
departure, made him a present of a box of reliques; which on 
his return to Poland, soon became famous in all that country, 
Some months had hardly passed, when some monks came to 
beg the use of his reliques, in order to relieve a man possessed 
by the devil. 'The Prince having complied with their request, 
the box was, with great solemnity, carried to church, and 
being applied to the body of him that was possessed, the devil 
presently went out, with the grimaces and gestures usual on 
such occasions: A miracle! was the instant cry of all the 
spectators, and the Prince himself blessed God, with hands 
and eyes lifted up to heaven, for favouring him with so power- 
fulatreasure. Not long after, the Prince being talking of 
what he had seen, and boasting of the virtue of his reliques, 
one of his gentlemen smiled, and, after many promises of 
forgiveness, ingenuously told him, that in their return from 
Rome, he had unhappily lost the box of reliques, but for fear 
of his anger, had caused another to be made as like as pos- 
sible to the true one, which he had filled with all the little 
bones and other trinkets that he could meet with: and that 
this was the box which the monks made him believe had per- 
formed the miracle. The Prince sent next morning for the 
monks, and inquired if they knew of any demoniac who had 
need of his reliques. One was soon found to act his part in 
this farce, and the Prince caused him to be exorcised in his 
‘presence. But when all they could do would not prevail upon 
the devil to dislodge himself, the Prince ordered the monks to 
withdraw, and delivered over the possessed man to another 
‘kind of exorcists, some Tartars belonging to his stables to be 
well lashed till he should confess the cheat. ‘The demoniac at 
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And here I cannot but lament, with Dr. 
Mead,* the prejudice which Christianity 
receives from the perpetration of such pious 
frauds, or rather, as one may express it, 


first, thought to have carried it off by horrible gestures and 
grimaces, but the Tartars laying on their blows in good 
earnest, quickly moved the devil to confess the truth, and beg 
pardon of the Prince.x—Next morning the monks, who sus- 
pected nothing of what had passed, being sent for again, in 
their presence the man threw himself at the Prince’s feet, and 
confessed that be was not possessed with the devil, nor ever 
had been in his life. The monks would have persuaded the 
Prince that this was an artifice of the devil, who spoke through 
the mouth of that man, but when he called for his Tartars to 
exorcise another devil, the father of lies, out of them also, 
they hegan to change their language and confessed the cheat. 
«The detection of this imposture had such an effect on the 
Prince, that he, soon after, made open profession of the 
Reformed Religion.—See this story in Archbishop Wake’s 
Defence of the Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of 
England, Part. 2d p. 196—7, or Drelincourt’s Reponse a M. 
le Landgrave Ernest, p. 348, sec. 60. | : 


* Quis non merito irridet solennes istos Rome pontificum 
ritus, quibus exorcizantur, ut loqui amant, demoniacii, dum 
homines gestus quosdam et furores, quales a malis geniis 
provenire putantur, simulare docti, aqua lustrali.et precibus 
quibusdam, quasi incantamentis, sui compotes fieri, et a 
cacodemonibus liberari se fingant? Verum iste prestigiz, 
quantumvis oculis et mentibus ignare plebis illudant; paullo 
tamen fagaciores non modo offendunt, sed et revera ipsis 
nocent. Hi enim, dolo perspecto, ad impietatem proni 
ducuntur.—-Medica Sacra pref. 
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diabolical. inventions. For though this 
trick of dispossessing the devil, may per- 
haps impose upon a few; yet the wiser 
sort who see through the imposture, are 
but too often induced. to believe, that a 
religion supported by ‘such frauds, hath 
no better support; and are led to reject 
Christianity. on’ account of. the shameless 
arts to: which they see its professors have 
recourse. | 

But, to return; besides this power of 
dispossessing of devils (which is the only 
standing miraculous cure of the Church of 
Rome) standing miracles of another kind, 
are boasted of by Papists.—Miracles which, 
upon an examination, will dwindle into 
legerdemain tricks, or at least, into effects of 
a superior acquaintance with the powers 
and properties of material compositions.— 
The liquefaction of the congealed blood of 
St. Januarius performed annually at Naples, 
on the festival of that saint, as it is the most 
celebrated of all such miracles said to sub- 
sist in the Church, deserves to be taken 
notice of by me.» 

M 


Now that a substance, visibly dry and 
solid, having the appearance of coagulated 
blood, inclosed -in a glass hermetically seal- 
ed, actually does melt, while held by the 
priest:in his hands, and brought near ‘to 
the saint’s head, which is placed on the 
altar, is a fact which thousands of spectators 
are eye-witnesses of every year.’ But how- 
ever extraordinary this may seem, to sup- 
pose, as the Neapolitans do, that there is 
any miracle in the case, would be to make 
the experiments of the natural philosopher, 
and the transmutations of the chemist de- 
serve this name; as some of them are far 
more surprizing than the liquefaction of 
_ this saint’s pretended blood. | The ‘ par- 
ticular natural cause isnot, indeed, abso- 
lutely agreed upen. Some have’ imagined 
that the heat of the hands of the priests, 
who keep tampering with the phial of 
blood, during the celebration of mass, will 
be sufficient to make it melt.* Others 

* Dr. Middleton in his Lebier fein Rome, quotes Mabillon 


much to this purpose.—-“ But by whatever way (continues the 
Doctor) it be effected, it is plainly nothing else, but the copy 
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again, have ‘been inclined to believe that 
the liquefaction is effected by the heat of 
vast numbers of wax-tapers: of most enor- 
mous size; with which the altar is decked 
out, and many of which are placed so con- 
veniently, that the priest can, without any 
appearance of design, hold: the glass so 
near to them as te make it hot, and: con- 
sequently dispose the inclosed. substance 
to melt. ‘I should be inclined to subscribe 
to this opinion, had I not-met with a more 
probable ‘solution. I am informed (for I 
never tried the experiment myself), that a 
composition of crocus-martis and cochineal 
will perfectly resemble congealed blood:; 

of an old cheat of the same kind,. ‘thahéacted near. the same 
place, which Horace makes himself merry with, in his journey 
to Brundusium ; _ telling us, how the priests would have. im- 
posed upon him and his friends, at a town called Gnatia, by 
persuading them that the frankincense in the temple used to 
dissolve and melt miraculously of itself, without the help of 


fire. ’—Letter from Rome, p. 209. 
The passage of Horace alluded to, is as follows : — 


Pe — Dehine Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risusque, jocosque 
Dum flamma sine, thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit: credut Judeus appella 
Non ego,.——___- fp sich! Sar. v. d. 1. 
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and by dropping the smallest quantity of 
aqua-fortis amongst this composition, its dry 
particles will be put into a ferment, till, at 
last, an ebullition is excited, and the sub- 
stance becomes liquid. That a glass may 
be so contrived .as to keep the aqua-fortis 
separate from the dry substance, till the 
critical moment when the liquefaction is to 
be effected, may be easily conceived. And, 
in fact, the phial, which contains the pres 
tended blood, is so constituted. It is some- 
thing like an hour-glass, and the dry sub- 
stance is lodged in the upper division. 
Now in the Jower division of the glass a 
few drops of agua-fortis may be lodged, 
without furnishing. any suspicion, as the 
colour will prevent its being distinguished, 
All the attendant circumstances ‘of this 
bungling trick,* are perfectly well accounted 
for, by admitting this solution. Whenever 
the priest would have the miracle take effect, 
he need only invert the glass, and then the 


* Mr. Addison’s expression, in his Travels, and as he saw 
the miracle performed, when he was at Naples, his judgment 
of it, is much to the purpose. . 
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agua-fortis being uppermost, will drop down 
upon the dry substance, and excite an ebulli- 
tion which resembles melting. And upon 
restoring the glass to its former position, 
the spectator will see the substance, the par- 
ticles of which have been separated. by the 
aqua-fortis, drop down to the bottom: of the 
glass, in the same manner that the sand 
runs through.—The Neapolitans (as. fit sub- 
jects to be imposed'upon as the most servile 
bigotry and superstitious credulity can make 
them) esteem this annual. miracle,as a mark 
of the protection of heaven, and whenever 
the blood fails to melt, a general panic en- 
sues. Now, upon a supposition that I have 
assigned the real cause, the priests. can pre- 
vent the success of the miracle wheneyer they 
please ; and, accordingly, we know that they 
actually do so, when they have any prospect 
of advancing their own interest, by infusing 
a notion inte the minds of the Neapolitans, 
that heaven is angry with their nation.* 


* Some few years ago the: court of Naples having. quar-. 
relled with the Pope, his Holiness prevailed upon Januarius, 
not to let his blood melt that year. _ 
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But why do I send you to the extremities 
of Italy, to see this notable miracle per- 
formed by Papists> An itinerant chemist, 
some years ago, entertained the Protestant 
inhabitants of Great Britain, with the same 
feat, for the small price of a shilling ; and, 
lam told, that it is a standing exploit in the 
experiment-room of Mr. King, who, I be- 
lieve, does not pretend to be a conjurer, or 
worker of miracles, on the strength of it. 

To mention any more standimg miracles* 
would be unnecessary, as none I ever heard 
of, can vie, in reputation; with the melting 
of Januarius’s blood, which, as we have 
shewn, may be a trick worthy of a juggler, 
rather than a miracle performed by heaven. 

The pretended miracles of Paganism and 
Popery, have, I hope, been sufficiently ex- 
* Not only the Churetr of Rome, but the Eastern Churches 
also, have their standing, annual miracles. An instance of 
which we have in Maundrell’s account of his Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem; where the reader will find a particular 
description of the manner in which the Patriarch of the Ar- 
menians, brings fire out of the Holy Sepulchre. This annually 
repeated operation carries so visibly the air of an imposture,, 


in the judgment of the ignorant Turks, that it does infinite 
disservice to the cause of Christianity amongst them. 
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posed by placing them in their true light, 
as being either the interested contrivances 
of imposture, or the fanciful misconceptions 
of credulity. But little has been done to 
establish the credibility of the Gospel mira- 
cles, if I rest here; if I do not convince 
you, by an accurate view of the evidences 
supporting them, that they can be easily dis- 
tinguished from those spurious everits of the 
marvellous kind, which infidelity has set up 
in opposition to them. 

This task | now enter upon, and I shall 
begin it by shewing that the objections 
which effectually disprove the miraculous 
nature of those boasted cures of diseases, 
just examined by me, will not hold. good. 
when applied to the cures performed by 
Jesus, and recorded in the Gospels. 

What then was the natural cause which I 
assigned as adequate to bring about the cures. 
attributed to the intercession of the Abbé 
Paris '—This appeared to be, strong im- 
pressions made on the minds of fanciful, 
enthusiastic persons, by the confidence they 
had in praying to their saint. Now, it is. 
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evident, that this cannot be affirmed of many 
of the objects relieved by Jesus. 

When He first appeared: as a worker of 
miracles, he stood singly, backed by no 
sect, espoused by no party. He was not 
revered, from the begining, by any num- 
ber of followers, wrapped up with high 
notions of his sanctity, or: opinion: of his 
power ;~but gained his followers in con- 
sequence of the works which he performed, 
to make himself known.: Nay, far from 
having any party for him, every body had 
the strongest prejudices against him. That 
he was a Galilean, and that he was a car- 
penter’s son, had this effect amongst the 
Jews.—The supplicants at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris were, previously to their appli- 
cation to him, his followers and admirers,,. 
and consequently, had the strongest confi- 
dence in the efficacy of their application.: 
But how could the obscure, the despised: 
Jesus, find the fist persons whe were cured 
by him, with their minds thus affected, 
with a contidence thus fixed on him ?— 
True, indeed, when. once his fame had. gone: 
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about through Judea, and his reputation 
had. been spread by those whom. he. had. 
healed, then may we suppose that some of 
those who were. brought before him to be 
cured, hada confidence and expectation of 
relief. Yet, even in this. period of his 
ministry, many cures were performed under 
such circumstances, that the relief received. 
could not be owing to the above-mentioned 
cause. Inthe cure of the Roman centurion’s 
servant, related both by St. Matthew* and 
St. Luke;+ we may observe, that the sick: 
person was lying at home, and that the ap- 
plication for relief was not made to Jesus 
by the servant himself, but by his master.. 
A similar instance we have in the case of 
the nobleman’s son of ee related 
by St. John.t | 

Again; we have tailed dastonnida in 5 dhe 
Gospels, of cures performed. on_ persons 
who, ere rene made no application 


* Matt. viii, 5, &c. | 


+ Luke,—the beginning of the 7th Chapter. » 
$ John iv. 46. 
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to Jesus for relief, as not knowing at all, 
or else not believing that he had power to 
heal them. Of this sort are the cures of 
the infirm man lying at the Pool ;* of the 
man born blind ;} of the dropsical person ;¢ 
and of him who had the withered hand.§ 
In all which cases, there could be no im- 
pressions made on the minds of the 
patients, that could contribute ait ie 
to the relief received. Pe ED 
- But, secondly; though we were to grant 
that every one cured by Jesus had a confi- 
dence in the efficacy of their application to 
him, there is one very remarkable circum- 
stance which clearly demonstrates that the. 
benefit they received could not be owing to 
this cause. And this is—The success of 
the application to Jesus was equal on all. 
the patients, and every one who applied to 
him, was cured. This fact appears indubi- 


* John, Sth Chapter—from the beginning. 

+ John ix.—all the Chapter. — 

+ Luke, 14th Chap.—2nd, 3rd, and 4th verses. 
§ Mark, 3rd Chap.—first 5 verses. 
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tably from the Gospels,* and furnishes us 
with the pinerigent wegumnent that these cures 


* It may not be improper to confirm this, by Silene the 
following texts——Healing all manner of sickness, and all man- 
ner of disease among the people. And his fame went through 
Syria, and they brought unto him all sick people, that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, 
and those that had the palsy, and he healed them. Matt. 
iv. 23, 24.—And he cast out the spirits with his word, and 
healed all that were sick. Matt. viii, 16—And Jesus went 
about all the cities and villages, teaching in their Synagogues 
and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
every sickness and every disease among the people. Matt. 
ix. 35.—Great multitudes followed him, and he bealed them 
all. Matt. xii. 15.—And Jesus went forth and saw a great mul-. 
- titude, and was moved with compassion towards them, and 
healed their sick. Matt. xiv. 12.—And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of him, they sent out into all the country 
round about, and brought unto him all that were diseased, and 
besought him that they might only touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, and as wany as touched him were made perfectly whole. 
Mark vi. 5, 6.—Now when the sun was setting, all they that 
had any sick with divers diseases, brought them unto him, and 
he laid his hands on every one of them and healed them. Luke 
iv. 40.—And the whole multitude sought to touch him, for 
there went virtue out of him, and healed them all. Luke vii. 
19.—From these and many other texts, which, for brevity, I 
omit, I think it plain, that every one who applied to Jesus was 
healed. Indeed*there is one or two texts, which, at first sight, 
may be thought to contradict this. We read, Mark vi. 5, That 
Jesus could do no mighty works there (in his own country), 
save'that he laid his hands upon a few sick and healed them. 
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could not’ be occasioned by the force of any 
impressions made on their minds. For, 
whence does it happen that the skill of medi- 
cine has never been able to find out any 
remedy that will have exactly the same effect 
on every one that uses it? From this cause, 
evidently, that men’s constitutions differ as 
much as do their faces. And, therefore, it 
always will happen, that when vast numbers 


But what St. Mark tells us Jesus could not do, St. Matthew 
relates simply, as what he did not do: And he did not many 
mighty works there, because of their unbelief. Matt. xiii. 
58.—So that from comparing these two texts, it appears that 
if Jesus did not perform many mighty works in his own 
country, this. was not because there was any failure of power 
in him, but because of their unbelief; which deprived him 
of opportunities of displaying his miraculous power (as few 
would, in this case, bring their sick to be healed by him), 
and which rendered it unfit that he should perform many 
mighty works amongst them ; as their prejudices against 
him, on account of his low estate, would, he knew, make his 
miracles of no effect. He, therefore, abstained from per- 
forming them amongst his countrymen, benevolent.even in 
this, as; their guilt would have been aggravated, if, in spite of 
miracles, they had continued to reject the Gospel.—And if, in 
other places of the Gospels, we find Jesus requiring faith, in 
the persons who applied to him for relief, the reason of this 
was not that their faith was a cause, which contributed to their 
cure, in, a natural way, but. only, that it rendered them fit 
objects of having so great a blessing conferred on them. 


of people try the same remedy, some of 
them will receive greater benefit than others, 
and many of them, it-is:likely, will receive 
no benefit at: all_—Now Jesus’s ministry 
jasted between three and four years; during 
all which space. of time, he went about doing 
good, healingevery infirmity of the people : 
so that the number of ‘those who applied to 
him: for ‘their cures, must have been very 
great. Admitting, therefore, that every.one 
of them had a confidence in the efficacy of 
their application, yet, that this confidence 
should produce the same effect, without any 
variation, on sO many: persons, is a thing 
so-incredible, that he must, indeed, be an 
‘easy believer, who can suppose it. Ob- 
serve how it was with those who applied 
to’ the Abbé Paris. Were they all cured? 
So far from this, that inconsiderable, vastly 
so, was the number of those who received 
any benefit. The zvarzableness, therefore, 
of the success of so many applications to 
Jesus, makes*a remarkable distinction be- 
tween the cures ascribed to him, and those 
attributed to the Abbé Paris—a difference 
N 
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which points outa different canse.. Had ten 
thousand persons prayed to the host for 
their cures, at the same time, and a// of 
them been: immediately relieved; and _ if, 
for three or four years, every one who had 
made the same is ap had met with 
the same suecess, I should have justly de- 
served to be laughed at, had I ascribed all 
this to the cause which, it is highly proba- . 
ble, effected the cure at the ens of on 
Abbé. © ore | 
Since avian it appears, . lie iis cures 
ascribed to Jesus cannot be accounted for 
‘by that particular cause above-mentioned, 
let us now see in what other way they can 
-be accounted for, without allowing them to 
‘be miracles. And there is, apparently, no 
other evasion left but this—to say that: the 
same cures would have happened, although 
Jesus had never been applied to, and) that 
his word or touch contributed: as: little to 
the effects produced, as the striking of a 
clock contributes to any particular effect 
produced at the same instant, by the opera- 
tion of its proper cause. But surely, they 
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who can seriously urge this objection, do 
not sufficiently. attend: to. the: sey tenis cit- 
cumstances, emda d 

- Had: the word or Laaahad of Jesus con- 
poe ae only. ‘with a few cures, while in 
other cases no effect followed from them, 
then, indeed, there’ might have been room 
for arguing, that the cures attributed to 
him would ‘have happened, though he had 
never spoken the word, of touched the 
patient.’ But it was not once or twice, or 
a few times, that Jesus’s ititerposition, and 
the recovery of a sick person, concurred ; 
but; I may say, in. innumerable instances ; 
the experiment was: tried on vast thulti- 
tudes, labouring under every possible variety 
of diseases, and never tried in vain. Can 
it, therefore,’ be said that all these cures 
might equally have happened, although the 
patients had‘ never been brought to Jesus ? 
At this rate, be so kind as to ascertain when 
and in what-case,-we can discover that any 
particular cause has operated. ‘ 

What strengthens my observation is this— 
That not only did the application to Jesus, 
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and the cure eévays concur, as often.as the 
experiment was tried; but, farther, they 
concurred instantaneously. No sooner. was 
the word spoken by him, but the cripple 
walked, the deaf heard, the,dumb. spake, 
the. blind. saw... A. concurrence. so exact, 
so critical as, this, excludes all other, causes 
from having any.share in the operation. 
For to imagine it possible, that this concur- 
rence could,:be, quite, accidental,.in such a 
multiplicity of. trials, and.,upon every trial, 
is as wild an. opinion, as. it; would: be ‘to. 
imagine that it could ever possibly, happen, 
that, for three. or. four years. all, the sick 
persons in. London should recover. at, the 
instant when St..Paul’s. clock struck .one.— 
This then is the qualification I. require, 
before we can be warranted to pronounce 
a cure to be miraculous, though instantane- 
ously connected. wi th. means naturally in- 
sufficient.— The. concurrence and connection 
must be observed to subsist, not only in many. 
instances, but in every instance where the ex- 
periment was made, And_ this qualification 
undoubtedly belongs to the cures ascribed 
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to Jesus; but to none other of all those 
boasted works set il in ek iO to 
them. 

Add to this, that in Jeshe utile about the 
cures attributed to the Abbé Paris, and, in 
general, all the cures ascribed by credulous 
Roman Catholics, to the interposition of 
their saints, no living agent visibly inter- 
poses. ‘Their saints, so far as any body can 
discover; give no signs of such interpositi- 
ons, the cure does not follow any thing said 
or dotie by them, and, consequently, the 
spectators are left at full liberty, to call in 
whatever cause reason may dictate, or fancy 
suggest. But no such objection can be 
made ‘against the miraculous interposition 
of Jesus. The cures attributed to him, he 
also claimed as his. works..’ He spake the 
word, or touched the patient,. or he prayed 
to heaven, or he made clay and: anointed 
the eyes, asserting: at the same: time, that 
these his srt or. actions. were onee cause of 
the cures, Con 

But why need Ibe at? so. much. pains. to: 
shew. that no natural: cause brought about: 
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the cures attributed to Jesus, when we know 
that some of them were such as no natural 
cause could possibly bring about ? | 

Now, though physicians who have treated 
of the diseases cured by Jesus, have, cer- 
tainly, gone too far in representing them: ad/ 
as naturally incurable ; there are some of 
them which were, undoubtedly, beyond. the 
power of human means to cure, because 
they consisted in restoring maimed mem- 
bers, which could. not, be done, without 
exerting a creative power. . I need not in- 
form you, who are acquainted with the force 
of the original word, that this was-the case 
with regard to the #0, the maimed, who,. 
as we learn from St. Matthew (ch. xv. ver. 
30), were amongst the persons who. re- 
ceived their cures from Jesus: and one 
would indeed be a caviller, who could as- 
sert that a blindness. from the mother’s 
womb (and. such. blindness was. cured by 
Jesus) which must have arisen from some 
original defect in the organs of vision, did 
not also require a power of joreations in 
order to be removed. 
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_ After all: though none of the cures per- 
formed by Jesus, had required the exertion 
of a creative power to effect them, «we 
should, nevertheless, have had infallible as- 
surance, that they were performed miracu- 
lously, and by a person vested with a super- 
natural: power. For though “Jesus went 
about healing every infirmity of the people, 
he did not rest his claim to be a worker of 
miracles on his power of healing, alone. 
His history furnishes us with a variety of 
works performed by him, the performance 
of which was indisputably beyond the reach 
of any natural causes. 

- Some, indeed, who, of late years, dike 
written against the force of the argument 
drawn from miracles, in. order to evade 
this, have urged, that we have no. certain 
rule by which to judge whether an event be 
miraculous or no; because, we cannot be 
certain how far the powers of natural causes 
may possibly reach.—But, in answer to this, 
it has been most justly. remarked, © that 
though, in some cases, we have no cer- 
tainty how far the powers of natural causes 
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may extend ; yet, are we able to pronounce, 
with the greatest certainty, in other cases, 
how far they cannot extend. © Particularly, 
whenever an effect happens which is, evi- 
dently and sensibly, contradictory to laws 
known to be fixed and established in nature, 
we may pronounce with certainty, that 
such an effect cannot be accounted for, but 
by admitting the interposition of a cause 
over-ruling and suspending: the established 
course of things. And if we examine the 
works of Jesus, recorded in the Gospels, 
we shall find many of them to be of this 
kn | pan 
For, cam any power of. natural causes 
convert water into wine? Can it be possible; 
jn a natural way, to feed thousands with a 
few small loaves and fishes, and: so as that 
the fragments left should greatly exceed the 
original quantity of the food ? Could: it be 
ewing to any natural cause that Jesus walked: 
on the sea, and caused the tempest to cease 
at his command ?>—In a word: who can be 
so perverse as to affirm, that the dead could’ 
be raised from their graves, and the spiritual: 
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principle re-united. to the lifeless.corpse, but 
by -the. interposition of the same cause, 
which. first breathed into. the inanimate 
clay. the breath of, life > .All, these and 
many other such facts, recorded of Jesus, 
are in their own natures, miraculous, and 
consequently though I. should, not have 
removed all your doubts with regard to 
the cures performed by him,.:we should 
still have the most. satisfying proofs of his 
being a worker of miracles. But I see not 
why we should not insist upon all his cures 
as so many miracles; for though .the cir- 
cumstances of them, which I have men- 
tioned,- would not have established this to 
your, conviction, as I hope. they have,. yet 
I should look. upon, it as the height of 
absurd scepticism, to doubt whether Jesus 
could cure the paral ytic or the’ blind, when 
we see him raising Lazarus, the widow’s 
son, the ruler of the synagogue’s daughter, 
and, lastly, himself, from the dead; or to 
pretend, that the person, who. could exert a 
creative power in turning water into wine, 
and in multiplying a few loaves and fishes, 
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so as to be food. for thousands of people; 
is not to be believed, when he claitis to 
himself the power of healing the sick. 
- Having offered what must be looked 
upon as abundantly sufficient’ to ‘shew,’ that 
ali: the extraordinary works ascribed © to 
Jesus, ‘were such as required the exertion 
of supernatural power, I come now, as-I 
proposed, to produce the proofs, that such 
a Supernatural power was most undoubtedly; 
exerted by him, as is related: in wale siarne 
Testament. | bi 98 EG 
When I examined the mobsaules ‘nama 
to have been performed amongst the Pagans, 
and amongst Christians since the publica- 
tion of the Gospel, I laid down some gene- 
ral rules, by which we may try them, one 
and all, wherever they occur, and which 
will set forth the grounds: upon which we 
suspect the accounts. of them to be false. 
And we found that none of these boasted 
wonders could be assigned, which were not 
liable to one or more of the following ob- 
jections, each of which is a sufficient ground 
for rejecting the particular facts that are 
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affected by it...What then were these. ob- 
jections? First, that they were not published 
to the world till long after the time when 
said to be performed. Secondly, that they 
were not published in the places where it 
is pretended they were wrought, but only 
propagated at a. great distance from the 
supposed scene of action, Thirdly, that if 
the accounts of them were published at the 
time when, and at the places where they 
are reported to be performed, the circum- 
stances under which they were published, 

favoured’ their passing without examination 
and screened them from detection. 

These, then, being the grounds upon 
sie we suspect those accounts of miracles 
to be false, I cannot take a more effectual 
way to convince you that the Gospel mira- 
cles are true, than. to shew that none of he 
above grounds. of suspicion can be applied 
to them, by proving, first, zhat they were 
published at the time when; secondly, they 
were published at the places where said to be 
performed; and, thirdly, that the circumstances 
under which they were published, are such as 
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satisfy us they underwent a careful examina- 
tion, and must’ — — detected had’ pas 
been tmpostures. AA 

And thadlihod aid establishing of these 
points will prove that the testimony for the 
miracles believed by the Protestant Chris- 
tian is stronger than that urged for the 
miracles he rejects, and, consequently, will 
warrant his making the distinction he does 
between them ; in order to remove every 
ground of ‘cavilling, I shall not rest the 
merits of my cause here, but proceed ‘still 
farther, by attempting to prove, first, that 
the testimony which supports the ‘miracles 
recorded in the New Testament, ‘is not: ‘only 
stronger than’ that which supports ‘any pre- 
tended ‘wonders; but also” that ‘it: is the 
strongest | that ‘ can be! ‘supposed, | ‘or’ that, 
from the’ nature’ of ‘the ‘thing, ‘could be 
had; and secondly, that ‘besides the unex- 
ceptionable proof from téstimony, the cre: 
dibility of the Gospel miracles is strength- 
ened by: ‘collateral evidences peculiar ‘to 
themselves, and of the most’ striking natare. 
I must beg your attention’ while I go 
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through all ‘these particulars, and shall 
begin» with proving, that the objections 
-which have been shewn to:affect the testi- 
mony for the miracles which we reject, are 
not applicable: to .the Sortie aiyad for the 
aniracles.which we believe. 

First, then, the miracles of Jesus, were 
published and appealed to at the very time 
when: said to: be performed. We have 
shewn that many of the most boasted won- 
ders, of Paganism and Popery cannot be 
traced up to. any cotemporary witnesses, 
and were not heard of till length of time 
had thrown a veil over the imposture. Now 
we have all the certainty that can be had 
for a matter of this kind, that the same 
-objection does not lie against the miracles 
of the Gospel. ate 

It would. be extremely dia tbininetl in 
me to enter-upon a proof that the books, 
in’ which we have an account of the mira- 
cles of Jesus, are as old as the time they 
lay claim'to. What: was never disputed by 
the. enemies of Christianity in its earliest 
ages, when opportunities and means of in- 
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quiry were to be had, would be denied 
with a very ill grace, and with very. little 
probability of success, after seventeen hun- 
dred years. have elapsed. It is sufficient 
to observe, at present, that every rule of 
criticism by which the genuineness of an- 
cient books is established, gives testimony 
to the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, to its being the work of 
those authors whose name it bears. Internal 
marks of spuriousness, which have generally 
overturned the credit of supposititious wri- 
tings, never have been, nor ever can be 
produced. Eaternal, corroborating: testi- 
monies, cannet be supposed stronger, than 
those we can urge, to prove that our sacred 
books are not the work of any later age. We 
can trace them up from century to century, 
till we arrive at the very period when they 
are said to have been written. We can 
trace them up, I say,. mentioned by the 
writers of every age, and quoted by a chain 
of authors, beginning with cotemporary 
ones, whose works the severest critics can- 
not set aside, without destroying all cer- 
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tainty, without giving up the pi ig 
of every ancient production.* © 

But, granting the books» of: 1hei New 
Testament to be the genuine productions of: 
those, whose names they bear, still you 
will ‘object (as I remember ‘you have ob- 
jected ‘to me) that it will not follow from: 
this, that the miracles of Jesus were pub-. 
lished and avowed, till long after the time’ 
assioned for them. The Gospel of St. John, : 
you observed, is not thought to have been 
written, at least, not to have been published, 
till sixty years after the death. of Jesus, 
about the year ninety-seven, St. Luke did 
not write his Gospel, if the evidence of an- 
tiquity is to be taken, till after the’ year of 
Christ sixty-one ; that is, twenty-seven’ years 
after his death. St. Mark, indeed, wrote 
before these two Evangelists, but two years: 
posterior to St. Matthew, the earliest’ of all 
pig fies ct hae and ~~ siroaneobi 


* The. sien sta siemlai see the cileadenl idk. of the 
genuineness and antiquity. of the New Testament, as con- 
firmed by other writings, may be ‘satisfied by looking into 
Lardner’s “ Credibility of the Gospel History.” . 
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never was affirmed by any one, to have: 
written before the year forty-one ; that is, 
eight after the death of Jesus, though others, 
perhaps with better authority, fix the date 
of his Gospel many years lower. From: 
these facts, admitted: by Christians, you in- 
ferred, that. granting the Gospels to be 
genuine, still, the highest antiquity any of: 
them can boast of, comes short several years. 
of the time when the miracles, there. re- 
lated, are said to have been performed ;.and,, 
consequently, that the testimony for :the, 
miracles of Jesus, cannot be said to have; 
heen published, till Jength of time had ren- 
dered an examination of their a iaorbati 
difficult to be set about... Tee 

I have, fairly, baiesioent the otiiedgi of 
your objection, and! what: follows is,’ in mys 
opinion, a sufficient answer. YY Syoted 

Writers. in defence of Christianity. ike 
indeed, contented, themselves,, in. general, 
with tracing up the testimony of the Gospel 
miracles to the time when the ‘histories of 
them were written; and they thought this 
sufficient, because, though that time be pos-. 
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terior, by many years, to any of the facts, 
yet it was not so Jong after, but that many 
who had it in their power to detect the 
fraud, if there was any, must have been 
still alive. But, sir, it is not merely from 
the Gospels that we Christians’ infer that 
Jesus’s miracles were publicly avowed in 
his own time.—No: though the Gospels 
had never been written, we should still 
have had sufficient grounds for affirming 
this. However paradoxical this assertion 
may seem, it can be well supported. For 
grant us only this concession (if what was 
never disputed can be called a concession) 
that Jesus lived and died at the time Chris- 
tians say he did; and this, of itself, will 
prove that his pretension to Es arama was 
cozeval with him. 

That a new religion was hg 0 ea 
is confirmed by the concurrent testimony 
of all antiquity, of Jewish and Pagan, as 
well as. of Christian writers; and’ is also 
evident from the change which we know 
was introduced into the state of religion ; 
which. change ad/ history fixes to that very 
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period which Christians assign for it. .And 
that Jesus’s claim. to miracles. was, comval 
with, the first publication of Christianity is 
obvious; because the whole superstructure 
of Gospel. doctrines and . precepts is built 
on -this foundation, » For unless Jesus: had 
wrought. miracles, at. .the. very time. he 
taught,: he must. have. defeated. his. own 
preaching. . Upon’ no.other,.grounds_ but 
the authority -of , God. being,.with him, 
manifested. by miracles,;, could -he, hope for 
success amongst the, believers: of a former 
revelation, | sanctioned. by. the miracles , of 
Moses,, and .the Prophets his. successors. 
Besidas, that. Jesus laid claim. to miracles 
may be inferred from the character. which 
we are as certain he assumed as. we are 
certain he existed. [I mean. that. of. his 
being the Messiah. expected by the Jews. 
For as the Messiah was. marked in. their 
prophecies, as, one. who should. perform 
miracles, the claim. of Jesus to be this 
illustrious person: necessarily supposes. a 
claim to those extraordinary works which 
the Messiah. was expected. to. perform.— 
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Add. to this—That the great. fundamental 
doctrine,of | Christianity—the redemption 
of mankind dy Christ’s dying for: our. sins, 
and rising again for our) justification, ‘sup 
poses a miracle the most striking that can 
be, imagined. » The: resurrection» of Jesus 
from the dead must. have been: publicly. 
asserted: wherever Christianity: was preached, 
for ityis' the very corner-stone of: the re- 
ligionss; If Christ be» not riseni from the 
dead, both the: preaching of the Apostle, and 
the faith of the convert, would have been vain. 
Though, therefore, the written accounts 
of the miracles of Jesus that is the Gospels, 
were not published till many years-after ‘his 
death, yet, as. we know, for: certain, >that: 
Christianity was preached. daring the whole 
intervening time; and, as we are equally 
certain, that it could. not be preached: 
without laying claim to miracles ;' for these 
reasons I think myself: warranted to con- 
elude, that: the miracles ascribed to the 
founder of . Christianity, donot labour 
under the: first. defect of testimony, which 
has been shewn to-affect many of the pre-. 
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tended miracles ‘set’ up in opposition to 
them, but were cozeval with the preaching 
of Christianity, and openly avowed at the 
very time when they are want to ite been 
wrought. pei iy 

But, secondly, not talyi were the. mira- 
cles ascribed to Jesus publicly attested 
before length of time rendered an examina- 
tion of the pretension difficult; they were 
also attested at the.very places where: the 
scene of them was laid... Unlike, in this, 
to many of the lying wonders, the report- 
ers of which have wisely guarded. against 
a detection of the imposture, by publishing 
them at such a distance from the pretended 
scene of action, that no examination could: 
be made. It has been objected, indeed, 
that of the written accounts of Jesus’s mira- 
cles, only one of them, St. Matthew’s, is. 
affirmed to have been published on the 
spot: and that the other three Gospels 
were written at such a distance* from 

* The Gospel:of St. Mark is supposed to have been written. 
at Rome; St. Luke’s, according to some, at Rome also, though 


others will have it, in Greece: St. John’s Gospel. all agree | to. 
have been written at Ephesus. 
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Judzea, where the miracles were said to 
have been performed, as put it out of every 
one’s power, into whose. hands they came, 
of examining into the truth of ‘the facts 
contained in them.—Now I grant that the 
matter of your objection cannot be denied ; 
for three of the Gospels were published at 
a vast distance from the scene of Jesus’s 
miracles. But. though I were to allow that 
this was also the case of the fourth Gospel, 
your cause would not, in the least, be 
benefited ; because we could: still, prove 
unexceptionably,. that. Jesus’s miracles were 
first published and: avowed at the: very 
places where the scenes of them are: laid. 
For, from »what was. observed. under the 
foregoing head, we know. that. wherever 
Christianity was preached, miracles’ were 
appealed to. Now.as Judea was the scene 
of all the miracles of Jesus, so you cannot 
deny that it was in Judzea where Christianity 
was first preached, and, consequently that 
the miracles appealed. to by the first preach- 
ers. of it, were appealed to on the very 
spot... ' f 
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And as the miracles of Jesus, were pub- 
lished at the time when and in the places 
where said to be wrought, so, it is very 
remarkable that the reporters of them do 
not content themselves with asserting Jesus’s 
miraculous power, in general, but are at 
pains to descend to particular facts and in- 
stances of this power, which they relate 
with all their circumstances—a - method 
this which put it in every body’s power 
to satisfy himself of the truth or oe 
of what they report. MG 

When reports of miracles are i dehetenn 
in this qualification,’ little credit can be 
paid to them, because the persons to whom 
they are proposed, are’ left in the dark as 
to every particular necessary to be exa- 
mined before they can know’ whether ais 
are imposed upon or not. OSG 

But if we take the Gospels into our 
hands, and examine’ the accounts ‘we have 
of the miracles’ recorded of Jesus, we 
shall, at first sight, observe that every thing 
is mentioned by the reporters of them, 
that could be necessary to furnish means 
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for inquiring into their foundation, and 
certainty. They assert that Jesus, for the 
space of three or four years, went about 
through all Judea performing his won- 
derful_ works... And what these works 
were they particularly relate—he turned 
water into wine; he fed thousands by 
creating of food; he walked on the sea ; 
the elements obeyed him ; he healed every 
infirmity of the people, by giving health 
to the blind, the lame, the paralytic, the 
lunatic, the maimed: and, to crown. all, 
he restored life to. the dead. And.as they 
tell, us the particular facts, so also do they 
relate.the circumstances. The ‘scenes of 
them are not laid in corners, and in de- 
sarts, where no witnesses could see, and no 
inquirers confute ; but in the most public 
places, in the towns and villages, before 
crowds, of spectators, in the synagogues, in 
the streets. Not content. with testifying that 
Jesus raised the dead, his historians mention 
the particular persons thus raised, by their 
names, and specify their place of abode. 
In a word, the accounts we have of the 
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miracles of Jesus, seem ‘to be drawn up by 
persons confident that’ er could stand) ‘the 
test of any inquiry. A, SBA 

If, after all that has been nial you! siahioull 
still insist that these accounts of the miracles 
of Jesus above ‘referred to, were tiot written 
and published till length of time, and other 
circumstances ‘had destroyed ‘the means of 
inquiry ; ‘must here repeat what I’ have 
already observed, that, independently of 
the testimony of the Evangelists, we are 
morally certain that instances of Jesus’s mi- 
raculous power were appealed to on the very 
spot, arid while the facts were yet recent in 
every one’s mind. -His last, and hi¥ greatest 
miratle, his own resurrection, was, a’ fact 
which its preachers, from the beginning, 
boldly and’ confidently appealed to. Now 
this fact was so circumstanced, that: every 
inhabitant of Jerusalem (and to them’ it was 
that Jesus” and the restirrection were first 
preached) © had it in his’ power to know, 
whether or no he was imposed’ upon. ‘And 
this you cannot but own; ‘that they who 
furnish their adversaries with the means of 
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detecting them, give no insignificant. proof 
of their iat panies but wine ei 
knew to be true. | 
» Enough has «been: iid to prove, that 

en miracles: ascribed to Jesus, were ap- 
pealed:to at:the ‘very time and on the very 
spot; and appealed to with such circum- 
stances ias é¢nabled every body to examine 
into ‘their pretensions. But as I granted 
that there aré some instances of spurious 
miracles, of which all this may be equally 
affirmed, before | can be authorized to pro- 
nounce that the Gospel miracles are better 
supported than any of these pretences are, | 
‘must proceed to satisfy you,— | 

. Thirdly, that the circumstances under 
which the miracles of Jesus were published, 
give us an assurance that they underwent a 
strict examination, and, consequently, that 
they could not have escaped a detection, had 
they been impostures. | 

- Though some of the pretended vtltvatils 
rejected by us, may be traced up to cotem- 
porary witnesses, and were publicly attested 
on the spot, yet that they underwent no ex- 
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amination, I inferred “from this, that no 
instances of them could be produced ‘which 
were not liable to one or both of the follow- 
ing objections :—either that the persons to 
whom the accounts of them were proposed, 
were previously disposed, through a blind 
credulity, and an eagerness of belief, to 
admit them unexamined ; or that the per- 
sons who encouraged and promoted them, 
were armed with power which rendered any 
examination impracticable. If, therefore, 
the reverse shall appear to be the case with, 
regard ‘to the Gospel miracles, you cannot, 
consistently with your claim of impartiality, 
persist in asserting that the former stand upon 
the same footing of credibility with the latter. 
First, then, I am to'shew that the per- 
sons who believed the miracles of Jesus at 
their first publication, cannot be suppesed 
to have admitted: them without careful exa- 
mination of the evidence and the clearest 
conviction of their truth, 9 es 
Had Jesus laid claim to miracles, without 
declaring the end proposed by them, in this 
case, as the facts would not have been gene- 
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rally interesting, few or none would ‘have 
thought it worth while. to’ examine. into 
them. They might, then, have passed: on, 
without notice, in their:own age, and owed 
their future. credit: to the contempt they 
were treated with at: first; which has, no 
doubt, frequently screened forged miracles 
from: a. formal detection. . But when we 
consider what. the Gospel miracles were 
connected with; that they were’ works 
urged by Jesus their performer as the 
foundation of .a new: religion; here the 
importance of the end left it no longer a 
matter of imdifference whether. they, were 
true or false, but every one to whom they 
were proposed, must have had a sufficient 
motive to weigh the evidence of them, 
with care and diligence. | 

_ This argument acquires: double sivcsigth 
vant we consider, that the religion in con- 
firmation of which the miracles of Jesus 
were appealed to, was subversive of ¢hat 
believed by those to whom they were pro- 
posed. That pretensions to miracles whose 
end was to confirm opinions and doctrines 
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already established; should. be : admitted 
without. due’ examination, ‘by the favourers 
of such opinions, is not at all to be .won- 
dered at; and this, as’ I have -observed; 
greatly invalidates the most boasted wonders 
of Popery. But» the miracles ‘of Jesus, 
whose end was not to countenance but to 
overturn the established doctrines,’: could 
not possibly meet: with an’ easy ‘reception: 
assent to: them would ‘be ‘difficult :to ‘be 
obtained, sand’ never could be obtained; 
without serious examination and the strong- 
est conviction. «Otlier »pretensions: to :mira- 
cles’ did ‘not gain ‘credit, but after the 
establishment of. those opinions which they 
were thought'to confirm, and amongst ‘per: 
sons previously biassed: ia favour’ of those 
opinions, But every thing ‘is the’ reverse 
with regard ‘to’ the miracles ‘of Jesas; -for 
they were previous to the belief of *Chris- 
tianity, and gave 'cause'to ‘the belief of ‘it: 
every witness of them was a convert, and 
every believer had been an enemy. 9 

But it has been: attewedrtsi the al 
in general, were extremely credulous, and 
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prone to give credit to stories of the mira- 
culous kind; and. that, therefore, there is 
room for a suspicion, that some of them 
might admit the miracles of Jesus, without 
sufficient grounds and careful examination 
of the evidence. In answer to this, suffer 
me to observe, that granting the Jewish 
nation to be ever so much disposed to 
believe pretences to miracles, the end for 
which those of Jesus were said to be wrought 
must have hindered this general disposition 
from operating, so as\to-make them’ re- 
ceive thése particular miracles, upon slight 
grounds. However apt any one may be to 
admit stories: of the miraculous kind, yet, 
he will not believe hastily, such as have an 
obvious tendency to overturn his favourite 
sentiments. The cause of his too easy as- 
sent ceases here.. So long as the miracles 
strike in with, and eonfirm: his-settled opini- 
ons and prejudices, they will be too easily 
admitted ; but when once these begin. to 
interfere, the more of credulity. and enthu- 
siasm there is in-his temper, it will be the 
more difficult: to obtain his assent. 
Pe 3 
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_. Supposing, therefore, what »is objected, 
to be true. (though, I see: no. sufficient 
grounds for such’a supposition) that, the 
disciples of. Jesus, under which name .L 
include, with the Apostles, the whole mul- 
titude of believing Jews, were credulous 
persons, and previously disposed. to. believe 
miracles on slight: grounds; yet, when we 
consider that the miracles of Jesus: were 
connected with doctrines subversive of those 
which education and prejudice had. rooted 
in their minds—from: this .we may: infer, 
that their general credulity would rather 
obstruct than promote their conversion, 
and, consequently, that before such | per- 
sons admitted Jesus’s claim to be a Divine 
Teacher, they had: carefully attended to the 
evidence of those miraculous facts, on the 
truth of which this claim was founded. 
. This may suffice to prove, that the pre- 
tensions of Jesus: to be a worker of mira- 
cles, could never owe the credit they met 
with ‘to credulity and: eagerness: of belief 
on the part’of “those’to whom they were 
proposed ;’ 1 come now to shew, that on 
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the part of those ‘who: encouraged and. at- 
tested them, there was not only no possi- 
bility-of: a confederacy strong enough to 
obstruct an examination of the facts, but 
farther, that the persons who had all the 
means of examination: in their: hands, ac- 
tually put their power in’ execution, ain 
order, if possible, to detect them. | 
Miracles, the offspring of imposture, ‘can. 
never have any chance ‘to: gain credit, or 
pass undetected; in the time, or. ate the 
place where they are ‘pretended ' to be 
wrought, unless there’ is a strong confede- 
racy on foot, privy to°the imposture, and’ 
engaged to carry it on ;'and’ this, as 1 ob- 
served, has been generally the case of the 
most noted pretensions of Popery. ‘But 
we have the fullest assurance that can pos- 
sibly’ be had, that there. was not any such: 
confederacy on foot to propagate the mi- 
racles of Jesus. Had Christianity, indeed,’ 
been a ‘religion already established in the’ 
world when these. miracles were pretended 
to, and previously believed by those who’ 
believed the miracle, a combination to 
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deceive the. public might have been possi- 
ble, and the very possibility ef such a com- 
bination would justly have excited. suspi- 
cions of its being real. . But: when: we 
reflect frem what beginnings Christianity 
arose, and in what manner it made its en- 
trance into the world, that Jesus, the great 
founder of it, had not one follower when 
he set up his claim, and that it was his 
miracles. which gave birth to his sect, not 
the sect, already established, that appealed: 
to his: miracles ;. from these: circumstances: 
we may conclude. unexceptionably; » that 
there could not possibly be a confederacy 
strong enough te obstruct an examination: 
of the facts and obtrude a a of -lies- 
upon the public. put 
But why need. I insist upon this, when: 
I ean urge, farther, that even though there 
had been.a confederacy amongst the wit-: 
nesses of the Gospel miracles, this could 
not have screened them from detection, as 
the persons. who. had all the means of in- 
quiry in their hands, were engaged in in- 
terest. to exert themselves. on the occasion, 
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nay,’ actually did «put their power’ in 
execution; Se the ns a ‘of a 
miracles? ones saltieltiw batesy 

- Forged hiett ‘may pass éitvent witieal 
siete authority screen them ‘from the 
too nice inquiry of examiners. \ But when- 
ever it shall happen that «those -who are 
vested with the supreme power are’ bent 
apon. opposing and detecting .them, ‘the 
‘progress which'they make.can’be but‘small 
before the imposture is discovered and:sinks 
into:obscurity and contempt. If this obser- 
vation be well founded, ‘as Iam confident 
it is, that lying’ wonders should pass unde- 
tected amongst the Papists -will’ not’ be 
thought ‘strange; ‘for, <as' I have ‘already 
mentioned, ‘such ‘stories amongst ‘them, 
have’ generally been ‘countenanced, ‘if “not 
invented, by those “with whom alone’ the 
power of detecting the ~imposture ’ and 
of punishing the impostors ‘was lodged. 
Now the miracles of Jesus, itis notorious, 
were not thus sheltered.’ The evident, the 
declared tendency of his works was to ‘in- 
troduce a total change into the state of the 
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world, with regard to religious opinions, 
Is it then to be thought, that those: who 
were vested with the supreme power, would 
look on, with indifference, and allow this 
change to be brought: about; a change 
which their interest prompted, and: which 
their prejudices biassed them to. prevent, 
and which, had there been any imposture 
in the case, they could have prevented, with 
the utmost ease, and in the most effectual 
‘manner, by examining into. the facts appeal- 
ed to, and dragging out the impostors to 
public infamy? Accordingly we find, from 
history, that, from the very beginning, 
opposition .of \every kind was made’ to 
check the progress of Christianity, by the 
rulers in that part of the world where it 
was first preached ; Jesus, the great founder 
of it, was put to an ignominious death, and 
the persons who witnessed his miracles, on 
the very spot where they had been. per- 
formed, were beaten, imprisoned, scourged, 
and stoned. That there was no imposture 
detected, therefore, could not be owing to 
want of proper examination. For we see 
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that they, who were.best furnished with the 
means of inquiry and opposition, did: all 
they could: whom they could not confute, 
they punished; whom they could not brand 
as impostors, they crowned as martyrs. — 

. But perhaps» you. will object, what. as- 
surance have we that the witnesses of 
the miracles of Jesus were not detected? 
How can we be certain that the Jewish 
priests and rulers did not convict them of 
imposture, by disproving the wondrous 
works ascribed by them to their master? 
Such an. objection, though it. may be 
urged by one who is resolved not to be 
convinced, can never be offered by any: 
impartial inquirer after truth. We have 
as great certainty, as from the nature of 
the thing can be expected, that no’ such 
detection ever was made. Had the wit- 
nesses of Jesus’s miracles been convicted 
of imposture, is it to be: imagined that 
this remarkable fact: would not have been. 
handed down to: posterity? And yet no 
such thing is mentioned in any one history, 
in any one writer, either amongst the Jews 
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or amongst. the Pagans. On. the contrary, 
it is a point not: to be ccontroverted, that the 
‘truth of the facts was admitted by the ene- 
mies of Christianity in general. For can 
it be imagined, that if the Gospel miracles: 
had been looked upon by them as mere for- 
geries, that the Jewish Rabbins would have 
imagined their ridiculous solution ‘of them, 
by ascribing them: to Jesus’s having ‘stolen 
the ‘ineffable name of Jehovah out of the 
temple,* or that Hierocles,t Celsus, Julian, 
and the rest of the heathen antagonists 
would have endeavoured to: account. for 
them by magic? And if. these champions 
against the Gospel, in its:earliest ages;: had 
it not in their power to:call:in: question the 
truth of the miracles of Jesus, how unreason-: 
able would: it be, at: our time of: day, to 
pretend that such. detection-ever: was made? 
Besides, had the charge. of: impésture «been: 

: # See thett ‘Talmbiical book called Avoda Zara or of tall 
try, published by Edzard, at) Hamburgh,:in' 4to,) 1705.5 = | 


.t-Hieroclesapud Eusebium. In this quotation, ment 
compares. the miracles of Apollonius, with those, of Jesus, the 
truth of which he evidently admits, and only blames the Chris- 
tians for worshipping Jesus as a Ged. PY SUG yah 
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fixed upon the witnesses of these miracles, 
is it to be imagined, that they could have 
made so much as one convert? If, for in- 
stance, the truth of their master’s resur- 
rection could have been overturned, is it to 
be imagined, that, within fifty days after it 
was said to have happened, the discourse of 
St. Peter, in which this miracle was so. 
strongly insisted upon, could have added 
three thousand to the faith ? Had the mira- 
cles appealed to by the first preachers of 
Christianity, been detected to be false, the 
same age, and the same place which saw 
this religion first preached, would have seen 
it forgotten in oblivion and contempt. 

. As, therefore, the miracles of Jesus did 
not escape detection from want of examina- 
tion, at their first publication, I here repeat 
what [I have aimed to prove (I hope, not al- 
together without success), that they stand 
upon a stronger testimony than the spurious 
pretences, which have been represented as 
vying with them. For though some of 
these, as I have granted, may, equally with 
those of the Gospels, be traced up to. co- 
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temporary. witnesses, and be allowed to have 
been published on the spot, yet, lam: con- 
fident, that you.cannot produce any one in- 
stance, amongst the endless catalogue. of 
them, where it will not be easy, from the 
circumstances of the case, to ‘satisfy, you, 
that, if the imposture escaped detection, it 
escaped it because it was proposed to those 
who. did not examine it, or was sheltered 
and protected by those, who had it in their 
ae ‘to, prevent any examination. 

But the Protestant Christian. is ais war- 
isi to admit the miracles recorded in his 
New Testament, while he rejects those of a 
later date, merely because the former are 
better attested. than the /atter... His reasons, 
for making the. distinction, will appear to 
still greater advantage, if I.can prove, as I 
proposed, that the testimony which supports 
the miracles of the New Testament, is not 
only stronger than that which supports any 
pretended. wonders, but also the. strongest 
that can be supposed, or that, from. the 
nature of the thing, could be had... 

Two qualifications must concur, to estab- 
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lish the credibility of witnesses ; a sufficient 
knowledge of the’matters of fact they attest, 
aiid a disposition not to falsify what they 
know.’ And’when these two qualifications 
do concur, we think’ ourselves. ato to 
adinit' what is attested as true. Int 

* Now, that the persons, whose testimony 
we'havé for the miracles of Jesus, had the 
first qualification, it would be impertinent 
in'tme to’suppose that you can dispute. Let 
us, then, see whether they ‘can be proved 
to have had the other qualification also : and, 
I flatter myself; that I shall be:able to‘shew 
that they had it ; and*that, if ever'there can 
be any’ assurance of: the integrity of wit- 
nesses in atiy one instance, we have such 
an assurance, with regard:to the witnesses 
of the miracles of Jesus. 
~’That any credit is paid to inn testi- 
mony, is, in general, owing to the know- 
ledge we have of human nature’; which is 
so ‘constituted, that men’ cannot ‘be sup- 
posed capable ‘of giving a false attestation, 
when they. are not ‘under the influence of 
interested views and selfish passions ;/ much 
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less, when, by so doing, they contradict 
every interested motive of action. Now, 
that the witnesses of the miracles of Jesus 
were in such circumstances, that they not 
only had no temptations to give a false attes- 
tation, but, on the contrary, were restrained 
by the strongest motives that can influence 
men from doing this, will, I think, appear, if 
we attend to the following obvious reflections, 
: Was their preaching of Christ, and bear- 
ing witness to his miracles, the road to 
greatness, and the means of rewards from 
the rulers of their nation ?—The reverse 
happens to be the case. Far from having 
this temptation, their testimony. exposed 
them to every hardship that power could 
inflict, and to every distress that human 
nature could suffer. They had, but a little 
before, seen their master crucified, for as- 
suming the character of a Teacher from 
God. Is it, therefore, to be conceived that 
had they known him to be an impostor, 
they would have ventured to back his pre- 
tensions, when they could not but expect to 
meet with his fate ? i 
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- But, perhaps, love of fame, and ambition 
to be looked upon as the founders of anew 
sect, may be thought motives sufficient to 
account for their imposing upon the world : 
# supposition this, most evidently ground- 
Jess. The schemes of men, generally speak- 
ing, bear some reference ‘to their ‘station in 
life... Can it be imagined, therefore, that 
such a scheme of acquiring glory, by found- 
ing a new religion, on the ruins of those 
established in the world, could ever enter 
the imaginations of persons in so’ mean a 
station of life, as were the first rare’ of 
Christianity : Ds pas sninesy | 

Or: ees it possible, » that sihile they 
lesi> niin fishing-boats,. they: might en- 
tertain the idea of making themselves’ fa- 
mous, by founding a religion; yet, in fact, 
we find, that they gave this honour to 
another, assuming no higher character than 
that of his ministers and servants. To him, 
therefore, all the fame of founding the new 
religion was due. Should: it be alleged, 
that, though they did not found the religion 
in. their. own names, the honour of being. 
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looked upon as the first ministers and fa- 
vourites of a Divine Treacher, may account 
for their confederating to impose upon the 
world.—In answer to this, J would beg you 
to reflect who the person was, under whose 
banner they inlisted themselves—Jesus, . re- 
puted the son of a-carpenter ; a man, ob- 
scure in his life, which was closed by an 
ignominious death. Had they been impos- 
tors, and actuated by the love of fame, is it 
to be supposed that they would have chosen 
such a one for their lord and master ? Would 
they have taken a leader from the accursed 
tree? Jesus crucified was to the Jews a stum> 
bling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. If 
glory, therefore, was their aim, this could 
not be got by professing themselves his fol- 
lowers. The disciples could not expect to 
be in greater esteem than the master; and 
if he was despised and rejected of men, 
they could not hope to be treated with dis- 
tinction and honour. 4 

Let us next see whether the prospect of 
appropriating to themselves the wealth of 
those whom they might convert, can be 
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supposed to have influenced them, | Alas! 
what hopes could they have of any gain, 
by. preaching not to the high and mighty, 
but to the indigent; and humble? Or, ad- 
initting what .undoubtedly happened, that 
there were persons possessed of consider- 
able. property amongst. the believers” in 
Jesus, yet so far, were the Apostles. from 
having, any lucrative views, that when the 
first converts, sold their possessions, and 
brought them the money, they ‘declined 
being concerned in the distribution of it; 
and Deacons were appointed, who might 
have the charge of it, and minister to, the 
wants of the poor. . 

_ Uninfluenced. as the ieikantacs of Jesus’s 
beep were, by the interested motives of 
reputation, and. honour, or by the more 
sordid views of gain, perhaps it will be 
said, that) their aim was to gratify some 
favourite passion and. irregular lust. And, 
indeed, religion has. been, but too fre- 
quently, made a cloak to irregularities of 
every kind; and under the name of Teachers 
from Heaven, impostors have sanctified 
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the vilest of crimes.' But the known, the 
acknowledged: purity: of manners, and ‘un- 
blamable lives of the Disciples of Jesus 
leave no room for any suspicion of this 
kind. The bitterest enemies of Christian- 
ity, in the earliest ages, never could at- 
tack the moral characters of its publishers. 
Their doctrine breathed nothing but peace, 
but friendship, but piety, but benevolence ; 
and their lives corresponded with their doc- 
trine. Ye are witnesses and God also (could 
they say) how holly, justly, and unblamably 
we have behaved ourselves amongst you that 
believed; not handling the word of God 
craftily, but, by manifestation of the truth, 

commending ourselves to every man’s: con- 
science, in the sight of God. tie, 

In a word, let us: examine our lina 

let us revolve in our minds every motive 
and spring of action that human nature is 
liable to. be influenced by; and we shall 
not be able to. find out any one interested 
view which the Apostles. could have in. 
bearing witness to the miracles. of Jesus, 
Shall we then say they bore witness to a. 
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lie, and that they were impostors? If. they 
were, they must be owned to be the only 
impostors who have ever appeared, who 
gained nothing, or could propose to ies 
nothing by their imposture, 

But here, perhaps, you will urge to me 
the authority of the author of the Free 
Inquiry, who ‘says that the integrity of a 
‘witness of miracles is to. be ‘suspected— 
if he had any favourite opinion to recom- 
mend by the authority of such works ;. because 
a pretension to miracles has, in all ages and 
nations, been found the most effectual instru- 
ment of impostors, towards deluding the mul- 
titude, and gaining their end upon them* 
Far be it from me to assert, that this gene- 
‘ral observation was meant to weaken the 
‘assurance which we have of the integrity of 
the first publishers of Christianity. How- 
‘ever, as I know that, in your opinion, it 
‘does extend to their case, it becomes ne- 
cessary for me to shew that,. though the 
Apostles had favourite opinions to recommend 
by the authority of their master’s miracles, 
_ - ¥ Dr, Middleton’s Free Inquiry, p. 218. 
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there is, nevertheless, not the least ground 
for a‘suspicion of: their one as. wit- 
nesses of them. 0) 09 
And first, I beiescalals snails aside se 
opinions recommended ‘by the Apostles on 
the credit of Jesus’s miracles, had not 
always been favourite ones with | them. 
‘They were opinions, which they, »as pro- 
fessors of the Jewish religion, could ‘not 
ut have been, at: first, highly prejudiced 
vagainst.. Their testimony, therefore, to 
miracles confirming these.opinions, is, in 
effect, the testimony of. adversaries.» 
. But ‘secondly; though it must be granted 
that men will go great lengths, to recom- 
mend favourite opinions; and though it is 
not.to. be denied that history furnishes us 
with instances of some who, in. order -to 
establish such opinions, have not scrupled 
to..deceive the world by. pretensions. to 
miracles—though, this, I. say, must. be 
granted, yet, is it to be. imagined that, in 
cases of this kind, men will always go ai 
lengths? Common sense. tells. us they will 
not; tells us that the conduct of men, in 
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this respect, will vary according as circum- 
stances vary; and that, while some situa- 
tions may-be so favourable as to encourage 
them to attempt an imposture, other situa- 
tions may be supposed; so unfavourable, as 
that any attempt of this kind would be the 
height of madness and folly. To i oe this 
to the present argument. | | 

_ Though history somata us. with many 
instances of forged miracles, yet it is very 
remarkable that both amongst the Pagans 
of old, and amongst Christians in later 
ages, the. authors or encouragers of these 
impostures have been’ placed: in’ such cir- 
cumstances, that they had reason to fear no 
inconveniences on account of. their testi- 
mony. They have not only thought them-. 
selves. powerful enough» to screen their 
forgeries from a detection; but, farther, in 
case of being detected, ‘they were free from 
the apprehension of any punishment because 
they had in their own hands, or, at least, 
under their: own influence, the power of 
inflicting it: But very different were the 
circumstances’ under which the witnesses of 
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the miracles of Jesus appealed to. these’ 
works. Here the weak and unassisted were 
the publishers of the miracles,—and_ the 
strong and mighty, the rulers of the world, 
the opposers: here every opportunity and 
means of discovering any imposture, was 
in the hands of those who were to be 
imposed upon,—and the power of punish- 
ing; a power which we know was actually 
exercised with all the rage and violence of 
cruelty. For the Christian may challenge 
his adversary to produce, though he turn 
over every history of every nation, any.one 
instance where the witnesses: of any fact 
suffered, in the manner the witnesses of the 
miracles of Jesus did, for the sake of what 
they attested. For, as we have seen, that 
no temptations of pleasure or profit, or 
ambition, could influence them, so every 
view of interest was sacrificed by them ; 
they not only gained nothing, but they 
lost every thing, on account of: their testi- 
mony. Distress, misery, persecution of 
every kind, nay, even death. itself, dressed 
in its most frightful terrors, were their en- 
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vied reward, And if this their behaviour, 
in. such circumstances, cannot give us an 
assurance of their integrity, the credibility 
and integrity of witnesses can be discovered 
in no instance, and human testimony must 
be given up as entirely useless. | 

And now Iam naturally led to consider 
the force of the argument in defence of the 
Gospel miracles, drawn from the martyrdom 
of the eye-witnesses of them, against which 
it is common to hear from your quarter, ob- 
jections to this purpose, ‘* That there have 
been martyrs’ amongst the professors of 
what is called the false, as well as amongst 
the professors of the true religion ; that his- 
tory presents us with instances of multi- 
tudes, who have laid down their lives in 
testimony of the truth of the wildest systems 
of superstition ; and that, therefore, a mark 
which may belong to any religion, however 
false, can never be a mark by which to 
prove Christianity to be true.” 

In answer to this, I would beg leave to 
observe, what, | think, cannot be denied,— 
that when a person dies martyr to any re- 
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ligion, that he should renounce ‘his life 
rather than renounce his opinion, proves 
absolutely that he was sincere, and believed 
his opinion to be right ; at least, no higher 
proof of sincerity can be given. But, a 
man’s believing his opinion to be true, is 
no proof that it really is so. The Pagan, 
the Jew, the Mahometan, as well as the 
Christian, thinks himself in the right ; and 
this is the effect of accidental, external cir- 
cumstances, which give a bias to the mind. 
Whenever, therefore, our opinions have 
been determined by such accidental circum- 
stances, then our martyrdom for them will 
prove nothing, but that we are sincere in 
believing principles to be true, dieing not- 
withstanding, may be false. 

But, with regard to the Apostles, we 
have almost an infallible assurance, that 
the opinions which they sealed with their 
blood, were not the effect of accidental 
biasses on their‘minds, by means of which 
error is embraced as frequently as truth ; 
but that they were founded on a rational 
conviction. They had all been bred up in 
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the belief of notions widely different. Edu- 
cation, prejudice, enthusiasm, and, indeed, 
all the other causes, which, in the usual 
course of things, concur in forming men’s 
opinions, opposed their embracing the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. Their having em- 
braced these doctrines cannot, therefore, 
be accounted for, in the manner we account 
for the belief of erroneous opinions. How, 
then, can we account for their embracing 
them? Only one way :—we must admit, 
what they affirm to have been the case, that 
they were convinced by miracles; by the 
most stupendous works performed by Jesus, 
during the space of three or four years; 
works which stamped the authority of hea- 
ven on his words. So that their becoming 
Christians did not happen from trusting to 
their own fallible judgment, or that. of 
others, but from believing their own senses. 

The Apostles, therefore, and witnesses 
of Jesus’s miracles, if we would represent 
their case fairly, are not to be considered 
as dying for speculative opinions, which might 
be false though they believed them to be 
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true; but they are to be considered as wit- 
nesses of what they themselves had seen,— 
as dying for the truth of matters of fact. 
Now, though men may believe speculative 
opinions to be true, which are false, yet is 
it scarcely to’be conceived, that they can 
ever so far deceive themselves, as to be- 
lieve they saw facts which they did not 
really see. If ever this happened, it can 
be accounted for, on no other principle than 
of the power of imagination, which often 
has strange effects on the perceptions of a 
disordered brain. This, I say; ‘may pos- 
sibly happen, though, I’believe, very few 
instances of it can be assigned ; or, if any 
instances at all can be assigned, they are of — 
single persons, each ‘deceived as to the ex- 
istence of a different fact ; not of any con- 
siderable number of persons uniformly de- 
ceived as to the existence of the same facts. 
And, therefore, when so. many persons, 
witnesses of the miracles of Jesus, agreed 
in the same testimony, we may be certain, 
that the matter of their testimony must 
have had some external source or cause 
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really existing, and operating, uniformly, 
on the senses of every one of them. 

Besides, that they were not misled by 
enthusiasm, to fancy they -had seen what 
never happened, is to be inferred from tbis 
consideration, that enthusiasm always acts 
in conformity to the favourite notions of the 
person who is heated by it, and, as an* emi- 
nent writer expresses himself, 2¢ can no more 
work against them, than a rapid river can carry 
a boat against its own stream. How, then, 
can it be supposed, that enthusiasm will ac- 
count for the belief of the witnesses of the 
Gospel miracles, when we: can be certain 
that their imaginations were not, at least 
from the beginning, heated in favour of 
Christianity > That such persons should 
seal their testimony with their blood, is the 
highest proof that can be given, not only 
that they sincerely believed what they at- 


*. See.“ Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul.’—The 
solid arguments of which short, but masterly, performance, 
though drawn up so as to be personal to St. Paul, may, by a 
very small alteration, be applied to establish the characters of 


all the Apostles, and first preachers of Christianity. 
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tested, but that what ‘Sterne attested had 
really happened. 

But there is still eneahey Giicion ‘to be 
taken notice of—* That the history of man- 
kind abounds with instances of persons 
dying with a lie in their mouths; par- 
ticularly the cases of malefactors, who, 
though certainly guilty of the facts laid to 
their charge, persist in denying them with 
their latest breath, are urged to shew, that 
though the witnesses of the. miracles of 
Jesus sealed their testimony with their 
blood, this is no certain mark that what 
they attested was true.” Asan answer to 
this, I think there is not the least resem- 
blance between a malefactor’s denying his 
crime and the publishers of Christianity 
asserting the truth of their master’s mira- 
cles, in their last moments. A malefactor 
may think the confident denial of his crime 
a probable means of procuring a pardon ; 
or, if he has no hopes of saving his life, 
shame and obstinacy may induce him to 
persist in declaring his innocence, as a con- 
fession of his guilt would not better his 
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conditions Whereas, the witnesses of the 
miracles of Jesus were brought to suffer for 
no other crime but their testimony; and 
had it in their power to escape their un- 
happy fate by retracting it. This, you will 
observe, makes a wide difference. Could, 
you, indeed, produce instances of a num- 
ber of malefactors who persist in denying 
their guilt, though a pardon be offered on 
condition of a confession of it, this would 
be something to your purpose. But that 
ever any such instance has happened, or 
ever can happen unless in the case of a dis- 
ordered judgment, cannot be affirmed by 
any one who is in the least acquainted with 
the frame of human nature. And yet this. 
must be affirmed by you, otherwise the last- 
mentioned objection is foreign to the purpose. 

If what has been offered under this head 
do not satisfy you that the testimony for the 
miracles of Jesus is as strong as any testi- 
mony can be, | own I shall be at a loss to 

guess at any causes of your continuing 
unconvinced, consistent with your profes- 
sions of being open to conviction. 
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But the miracles of Jesus are not the 
only ones on which Christianity is built. 
For the very same persons who gave such 
remarkable proofs of integrity as witnesses 
of them, claimed also to themselves a power 
of performing works equally miraculous. 
The pretended miracles which have some- 
times been represented by unbelievers,: as 
on the same footing of credibility with those 
recorded in the New Testament, have, ge- 
nerally, been single facts, or, at least, facts 
related of one single person.. Whereas, it 
is not one miracle, nor the miracles of one 
person alone, that we urge, but a succes- 
sion of miracles, ‘carried on, and performed 
through a long tract of time, by different 
persons, in different places, all co-operating 
towards the same end—the establishment 
of the religion taught by Jesus. Let us, 
therefore, now examine whether there be 
any defect in the evidence, on the strength 
of which we believe that the first preachers 
of Christianity, Jesus’s Disciples, and those 
whom they associated to themselves, were 
really vested with.a supernatural power. 
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Now, that after Jesus had been put to 
death in Judea, his Disciples separated 
themselves, throughout the wide extent of 
the Roman empire, preaching faith in their 
crucified master, and assuming to them- 
selves a power of working miracles, as 
proofs of their being Teachers from God ; 
these are facts not only affirmed by the 
writer of ‘their acés, himself an eye-witness, 
and companion of some of them, but which 
appear also from their’ own epistles, ad- 
dressed to’ the converts whom they had 
made in different parts of the world. : 
- Should you deny these writings to be 
genuine, and affirm them to be the pro- 
duction of a later age (though he who 
would affirm this will never be able to 
prove it), yet still a full assurance could 
be had, that the Disciples of Jesus really 
laid claim to miraculous powers, and that 
this claim was well known at the time, and 
in the very places when and where it is 
said to be made. For that Christianity 
was professed to be received in the world, 
upon the belief of miracles; or that its first 
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converts allegéd as the motive of their 
conversion, the miracles of its preachers, 
is a fact allowed, and which must be al- 
lowed, by every one who knows that 
Christianity was then preached. ‘ And 
(as is observed by one of the most powerful 
champions which the Gospel has had in 
this, or indeed in any age) this their tes- 
timony is the. same kind of evidence for 
those. miracles, as if they had put it in 
writing, and these writings had come down 
to us. And it is real evidence; because 
it is of facts, which they had capacity and 
full opportunity to inform themselves of. 
Jt is also distinct from the direct or express 
historical evidence, though it is of the same 
kind: and it would be allowed to be dis- 
tinct in all cases. For were a fact related 
by one or more ancient historians, and dis- 
puted in after ages, that this fact is ac- 
knowledged to have been believed by great 
numbers of the age, in which the historian 
says it was done, would be allowed an ad- 
ditional proof of such fact, quite distinct 
from the express testimony of the’ histo- 
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rian.’* So that the conversion of so many, 
both Jews and Gentiles, to Christianity, in 
the time of the Apostles, on the strength of 
miracles, is a proof that miracles were pre- 
tended to in that age, distinct from the 
testimony of the writer of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and of the writers of the Epistles, 
and would have been sufficient evidence 
of the fact, even although no cotemporary 
historian had put it into writing. 

The next consideration, therefore, which 
naturally presents itself is, whether these 
pretensions to miracles of the first preachers 
of Christianity were ever detected to be 
false.—That there never was any such de- 
tection, every impartial inquirer will con- 
clude, when he reflects that, if this had 
happened, it must have been handed down 
to us, and would have been so much im- 
proved by the enemies of the Gospel, whe 
had power, learning, and the prejudices 
of the people on their side, as must have 
checked its propagation for ever.—But I 


* See the late Bishop of Durbam’s “ Analogy of Religion,” 
p. 355. 


decline enlarging .on this argument, not 
only because what was offered with regard 
to the miracles of Jesus may be applied to ~ 
those of his own Disciples, but, also, be- 
cause a modern unbeliever will hardly ven- 
ture to affirm, what his predecessors in the 
earliest ages, had it not in their power to do, 

And as the miracles of the Apostolical. 
age, never were detected to be impostures, 
let us next see whether such circumstances 
did not attend them, as prove, that had they 
been impostures, they could not have avoid- 
ed a detection. 

‘Consider, then, first, the length ait time 
during which this pretension to miracles 
was kept up. Now, from the commence- 
ment of the ministry of the Apostles, to 
the death of St. John, who survived all the 
rest, a period of above threescore years 
elapsed. Is it, then, at all credible, that a 
system of fraud should not have betrayed 
itself in less time than this? When miracles 
are the arts of the few to impose upon the 
many, this, of necessity, contracts the du- 
ration of the pretension to them ; because, 
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frauds, of long continuance, cannot always 
keep in the same hands. In order to carry 
them on, there must be a succession of con- 
federates ; and, such a succession, would 
produce a detection of the whole. Besides, 
as every repetition of an imposture en- 
dangers, its credit, it is no inconsiderable 
proof that the miracles of the inspired pub- 
lishers of Christianity were not impostures, 
since, though repeated for sixty years, their 
credit remained unshaken. 

_ This receives. additional weight when we 
consider, that these miracles were not con- 
fined to one particular spot, and to one 
particular set of witnesses; but the scenes 
of them were laid in most of the great cities, 
throughout the wide extent of the Roman 
empire.—If the workers of them had re- 
mained fixed at Jerusalem, or if, when they 
did preach the Gospel at other places, they 
had all moved thither in a body, such a 
‘situation might have enabled them to set a 
confederacy on foot ; and, it might possibly 
have been alleged, that their pretension to 
miracles was backed by a party previously 
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inclined, nay, interested to support them. 
But, now, all pretence for such a suspicion 
is cut off. The Apostles, unlike to con- 
federated impostors, did not keep in a body, 
to aid and support each other, but separated 
themselves to the different corners of the 
earth :—a conduct this, which as it was 
necessary in order to propagate their reli- 
gion, would have been the height of folly, 
had their religion been built on fraud and 
forgery. By separating in this manner, a 
scheme of fraud must ‘have dwindled to 
nothing ; no regular plan could be pursued, 
no unity of design could ‘have subsisted, no 
community of interests been preserved.—In 
‘a word, this conduct renders the supposition 
of a confederacy absurd, ‘because it ‘put it 
out of their own power ‘to have any number 
of confederates. For they could not possibly 
meet with any party, in the cities where 
ihey first preached, inclined to support them. 
The inhabitants of Antioch, of Athens, of 
Corinth, or of any other of the places where 
the Apostles preached, rever heard ‘of the 
name of Jesus, before the miracles appealed 
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to excited them to believe. To suppose 
a confederacy, therefore, in this case, would 
be to suppose it, where there was an im- 
possibility of having confederates. 

If, to the above reflections we add, that 
the same circumstances attended. the mira- 
cles of the Apostles among the Gentiles, 
which attended the miracles of Jesus among 
the Jews ; that those persons to whom they 
were proposed, were neither biassed by a 
previous disposition of their own to admit 
them, nor restrained, by any power lodged 
with the proposers, from examining them ; 
but that, on the contrary, the Apostles 
were as much opposed by the Pagan priests 
and magistrates, as their master had been 
by those of the Jews ; if, I say, we take all 
this into our consideration, the conclusion 
will appear just, to every impartial inquirer, 
that the Apostolical miracles were neither 
screened by any confederacy, nor owed 
their credit to want of examination. 

Having then shewn that the miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament are supported 
by a testimony so full, so free from every 
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defect, and that the circumstances under 
which they were published, assure us, SO 
unquestionably, of their truth, I own my- 
self not a little suprized, to see it asserted, 
by the author of the Essay on Miracles, 
‘¢ That there is not to be found, in all: his- 
tory, any miracle attested by a sufficient 
_ number of men, of such unquestioned g good 
sense, education, and. learning, as to secure 
us against all delusion in themselves; of 
such undoubted integrity as to place them 
beyond all suspicion of any design: to: de- 
ceive others; of such credit and reputation 
in the eyes of mankind, as to’ have’ d'great 
deal to lose in case of being detected in 
any falsehood ; and, at the same time, attest- 
ing facts performed in‘such a public manner, 
and in so celebrated a part of the world, as 
to render the detection’ unavoidable: all 
which circumstances are requisite to give us 
a full assurance in the testimony of men.?* 

However confidently this be asserted, 
from what I have offered, it seems ‘plain, 
that in every circumstance, really essential, 

*¥ Philosophical Essays, p.188. 
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the testimony for the miracles of the New 
Testament, has the qualifications which 
this gentleman requires. Can he say, that 
they are not attested by a sufficient number 
of witnesses ?. This cannot be affirmed with 
any justice; for we have seen, that, in- 
dependently of the testimony of the Apostles 
themselves, every person converted to Chris- 
tianity by its inspired publishers, may be 
supposed to: be a witness of miracles per- 
formed by them.—Will it be asserted. then, 
that none of them had good sense, learning, 
and education enough to secure themselves 
from delusion? To give this character of 
the many thousands, converts to Christianity 
on the evidence of miracles, would be too 
wild an assertion. However; one would 
think that learning and. education cannot 
be very necessary, to make men adequate 
judges of. matters of fact presented to their 
eyes; and: that common sense was all that 
eould be requisite in the witnesses of the 
Gospel miracles, to seeure them: from delu- 
sion. But perhaps they may be suspected 
ef an intention to deceive others, and 
s 3 
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wanted integrity. —W hat ? Can those persons 
be suspected of wanting integrity, who, as we 
have seen, far from gaining any thing by 
their testimony, were involved by it in 
every hardship and distress ?—Will he next 
say, that they were not of such credit and 
reputation in the eyes of men as to have a 
great deal to lose, in case of being detected 
in any falsehood ?—To this I would answer, 
that the witnesses of the New-Testament 
miracles, though you represent them in as 
despicable a light as you please, with regard 
to credit and reputation in the eyes of the 
world, yet had a great deal to lose :-—They 
could suffer pain, they.could smart under 
scourges, they could feel the restraints of 
imprisonment, they could bleed under the 
hands of the executioner, Surely they who 
had their lives to lose, .and actually lost 
them, must be owned to lose a great deal.— 
Or, lastly, will this gentleman say, that the 
Gospel miracles’ were not performed in so 
public a manner, and in so celebrated a part 
of the world as to render a detection. un- 
avoidable? If Ae can assert this, or if you, 
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after what I have collected on this point, 
should concur in the assertion, I shall then 
sit down and despair of convincing you: — 
I shall look upon you as mene determined 
against conviction. 

I shall only add, that as. the ‘eaahiahian 
for the miracles of the New Testament 
has been proved to have all the cireum- 
stances, which this great champion against 
the miracles, in general, thinks requisite 
to give a full assurance in the testimony of 
man, I hope that I have sufficiently esta- 
blished their credibility; especially as I 
attempted, and, I hope, not unsuccessfully, 
in the beginning of this treatise, to answer 
that reasoning of the same gentleman, which: 
would make the miraculous nature of a 
fact, to be a demonstration of its aepieiant 
wate 

ahcTiuseteh your patience ail “a this time, 
beieaaltselSSbieendicarteies\s yet as the’ import- 
ance of my subject requires, that nothing 
should be omitted which may strengthen 
my argument, 1 must beg the continuance 
of your attention, while I go through: the 
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last head which I proposed to treat. of, and; 
attempt to prove— 

That, besides the aiid beesaiaaiaie ener 
from. testimon y, the credibility of the Gos- 
pel miracles is confirmed to us, by collateral. 
evidences: of the. most striking nature, and 
which no spurious miracles can. boast. of. » 

The first circumstance which I shall men- 
tion, as a collateral evidence of the reality. 
of the Gospel: miracles, and as adding 
weight. to the testimony by which they are 
supported—is the great change introduced 
into the. state. of | neligiony by. the. first 
preachers of Christianity. ater 

Indeed, this point has lia SO fossh ama 
and so well handled, and extended so amply 
through all its branches, especially in the 
noble discourses of Bishop Atterbury, and 
in the accurate performance of Mr. West, 
that it would be entirely unnecessary to 
enlarge upon it here. It will suffice, there- 
fore, to observe, that unless we believe the 
first publishers of Christianity to have been 
vested with miraculous. powers, thereby 
cemmanding attention and: proving. their 
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divine mission, it would be impossible to 
assien ‘any oné cause adequate to the esta- 
blishmient of the religion of Jesus, on the 
ruins of Pagan superstition. Once divest 
them ‘of ‘the power of working miracles, 
which we ascribe to them, and we shall not 
be able to comprehend how they could gain 
so much as one ‘convert to their religion. 
Every difficulty’ and ‘discouragement that 
can be imagined, opposed the propagation 
‘of the Gospel. ‘Whether we consider who 
‘its publishers were, ‘men in the lowest 
stations of life, without riches to bribe, 
authority to awe, reputation to influence, 
learning to confute, or eloquence’ to per- 
suade those to whom they addressed them- 
‘selve; or, whether we consider what they 
had to struggle with, the power of the civil 
Magistrates, the influence of the priests of 
the established religions, and the prejudices 
‘of every. hearer—in any of these views, the 
establishment of Christianity, unless we 
admit the reality of the miracles laid claim 
to, must be looked ‘upon to have been 
morally impossible, Sooner could the in- 
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considerable number of Christian preachers 
have conquered the Roman empire without 
arms, than extended: their religion without 
miracles. Rob. them of this weapon. and 
we are confounded. at the execution they 
did. But once suppose them thus fitted 
for the combat, and the victories which 
they gained. will appear to be no more than 
what might naturally be expected. Then 
shall. we comprehend, how Christianity 
should. spread. itself with such rapidity ; 
how men should. be so eager in embracing. 
it, though they were sure also of embracing 
misery and persecution; and. how so many 
converts could be added to the Church, 
amidst the groans of expiring martyrs. 

But as. 1 am sensible that 1 propose argu- 
ments. to. one, who will make them. pass 
strictly in review before him, I cannot dis- 
miss the present one, without. obviating 
what you will, perhaps, object against its 
being conclusive.—It may be argued, then, 
in order to weaken. this argument, drawn 
from the effect which the miracles of Jesus 
and his Apostles had, that many who must 
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have seen them were not convinced by 
them; that Jesus, far from converting the 
bulk of the Jews, was put to death by them, 
and that the Apostles and first preachers of 
the Gospel, to the Gentiles, met with the 
same fate. | 

In opposition to this op pebien: I beg 
leave to observe, that, if it has any weight 
at all, it will prove this—That the same evi- 
dence must appear with the same degree 
of strength to every understanding; the 
impossibility of which results from the 
very frame of our nature. Education, pre- 
judice, principles diversely espoused, dif- 
ferent capacities, and different ways of 
thinking, all these are so many causes 
which will, necessarily, make men to be 
differently affected with transactions to 
which they are witnesses. Not that I 
would affirm that a man’s particular bias 
of mind can ever so far influence him, as 
to make him distrust his senses, provided 
his senses be under the government of 
his reason, and induce him to dispute the 
reality of a fact which he himself saw. 
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My meaning, is, that.a man’s prejudices 
may induce him to resist the consequences 
which arise from this fact; ‘may induce 
him, not, to. pay. that regard to it which 
he ought, to put the worst construction on 
it, and to cast about for ways of explaining 
it away.. And, in this manner, it is easy 
to give the reasons why so many Jews and 
Gentiles were not converted ot Christianity, 
though they were convinced of the reality 
of the miraculous facts ascribed to Jesus 
and his Apostle. 

That both Jews and. Gentiles. could , not 
but be averse, to admit the claim of, the 
publishers. of Christianity to :be. Teachers 
from God, is ,a point which will not be 
disputed by any one, who recollects tha 
the declared end of this, new religion, was 
to .abolish. the Jewish ceremonies on the 
one hand, and. the. Pagan superstition, on 
the other. Prepossessed, therefore; against 
the. doctrines which, these miracles were 
designed to confirm, no. wonder that many 
who were spectators of them, should refuse 
to admit them as proofs, that: the performers 
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of them were Teachers from God, and have 
recourse to the inexplicable operation of 
magic, or to the absurd interposition of 
Beelzebub, prince of the devils, to account 
for them. So that the rejection of the 
Gospel miracles by so many Jews and 
Gentiles, spectators of them, cannot be 
urged as a proof that the miracles were 
false ; it can only prove that many, through 
their prejudices, ascribed them to wrong 
causes.— Add to this, that an immoral prac- 
tice, fear of temporal inconvenience, nay, 
even mere want of attention, might operate 
as so many impediments to a conversion 
to Christianity, on many who could not 
call in question the reality of the miracles 
appealed to. 

The rejection of the Gospel miracles, by 
some, does not, then, at all invalidate the 
presumption we have of their truth, drawn 
from the effect which we know they had 
upon other witnesses of them. That, vast 
multitudes, both Jews and Gentiles, should 
he converted to Christianity, cannot be 
accounted for, without supposing the truth 
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of the miracles, and that a// were not con- 
verted, could not but happen, whether we 


‘consider the general frame of human na- 
‘ture, or attend to the particular impedi- 


ments which | have pointed out. 
_ [ come-now to consider a second collateral 
proof of the reality of the Gospel miracles. 

A power of working miracles, is only 
one species of divine assistance, and men 
may, in other instances, be under a super- 
natural influence. As, therefore, the sup- 
posed incredibility of a divine assistance, in 
general, is the chief reason, why the ab- 
solute incredibility of this particular kind 
of divine assistance—the working of mi- 
racles, is asserted, I cannot take a more 
effectual way to satisfy you of the truth of 
the miracles ascribed to the first publishers 
of Christianity, than to shew that God was 
with them, in other instances. 

And, first, that Jesus and his pee 
were not without a divine influence with 
regard to what they taught; or, in other 
words, that they could not have been the 
authors of such a religion, unless they had 
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been instructed from above, will appear a 
very. just conclusion from, the following 
reflections. | 

Who, then, were the persons ri in- 
troduced the Christian religion into the 
world ?—Men, whose country, whose edu- 
cation, whose station in life, incapacitated 
them from polishing or improving any abi- 
lities, which they might have from nature, 
by the helps of learning and science. Jesus, 
the supposed son of a carpenter, and twelve 
illiterate. fishermen, publicans,, and me- 
chanics, do not promise great matters, when 
they take upon themselyes to commence 
teachers of religion, to treat of the ab- 
struse points relating to a Deity and Provi- 
dence, and of the important obligations of 
morality. 

Great, therefore, must be our surprize, 
‘to find, upon looking into the books which 
contain their precepts and doctrines, such 
a view given of God as approves itself to 
right reason, such methods of worship 
prescribed; and such terms of acceptance 
proposed, as are most worthy of God to 
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require; such a scheme of conduct in life 
enjoined towards those connected with us, 
as is most useful to the public, and con- 
ducive to our private felicity; and such 
motives to obedience urged as are most. 
effectual to operate on men of every temper: 
in a word, to see their writings filled with 
the most noble reflections, and with senti- 
amlenits that do lishour to human nature.* 


* ay it may 2 ace a * « that I have given a partial 
view of the religion taught in the New Testament, part of 
which, it may be said, far from being agreeable to right reason, 
is mysterious and incomprehensible, by us.” The truth. of 
this is acknowledged ; but it does not, in the least, affect my 
argument. If we met with a book the greatest part of which 
was in a language we understood, while some few pages of it 
were in an unknown tongue, on a supposition that the bulk of 
the book which we understand, contained nothing but what is 
reasonable, we should have sufficient grounds for believing 
that the same vein of good sense run through those places 
which we do not understand, as the same hand was the author 
of both. This is extremely applicable to the Christian re- 
ligion. It isa scheme imperfectly understood: what we un- 
derstand of it, which is by far the greater part, is wise, 
reasonable, and beneficial. If, then, what we do. not com- 
prehend, come (as it certainly does) from the same persons 
who taught the rest, we have sufficient grounds for. believing 
that the whole scheme, even in those parts of it which are 
incomprehensible by us, is agreeable to right reason. For a 
doctrine may be above reason, without being contrary to it; 
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Should it be said, that all these are poiuts. 
discoverable by human reason, and. con- 
sequently that the publishers of Christianity 
might have taught them, without being 
supernaturally instructed ; 1 would desire 
you to reflect, that we have no other rule 
of judging what is discoverable by human 
reason, but by observing what. discoveries 
human reason has actually made; and what 
the unassisted faculties of man have ever 
been able to do, in planning a system of 
religion, and rule ol life. 


and what is incomprehensible by men, may, to more exalted 
understandings, be plain and intelligible. And as there are 
some such doctrines containéd in the New Testament, so can 
we give a very satisfactory account why, they are there. For 
the Christian revelation does not enlarge the faculties of the 
human mind, it only proposes truths. which were unknown 
before. Now as many truths relating to the infinite Creator 
and Governor of the Universe must,. necessarily, seem. para- 
doxes to our limited understandings, it is not at all surprizing, 
that there should be mysteries in Christianity not to be 
fathomed by our reason, Such points could. not but be men- 
tioned, in a divine revelation: prescribing a rule of faith: but 
till our faculties be enlarged.in a future state, it will be impos- 
sible for us to have any adequate notions of them, If they be 
revealed, this is enough to satisfy us that they are true: as 
to the manner of their being true, nothing being revealed, 
nothing can. be known. 
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And here I will not urge the, extrava- 
gancies of uncultivated reason, the errors 
of ignorance, and. the absurdities of super- 
stition in the dark corners. of. the earth ; 
but, to. give the argument its full force, 
would desire you to consider how. little, 
men of. the most exalted: genius, in the 
most enlightened ages of the Pagan world, 
could ever do; how imperfect, not to say 
irrational, their notions of the divine nature ; 
how faulty and immoral, their opinions of 
human duty ; and. how. wild and undigested 
their ideas of the invisible world. 

If then a Socrates, a Plato, an Aristotle, 
and a Tully, failed in their attempts to lay 
down a perfect and consistent scheme of 
religion and morality, how can we account 
for the superiority so visible in the writings 
of the authors of the New Testament? 
Nothing is left for us, but either to affirm, 
that the illiterate publishers of Christianity, 
were better qualified to set up for teachers 
of mankind, than the philosophers of Greece 
or Rome, who had learnt, from instruction 
and science, all that great abilities could 
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learn; or, if this be. too absurd (as it indis- 
putably is), we must allow, that they could 
not have taught so perfect a scheme of re- 
ligion and morality as they did, had not the 
darkness of their natural faculties been. re- 
moved, by the ingpiration: and. indannidsy of 
the Divine Being. Hea byl quite 

I know not,- well, ilatis can be offered to 
invalidate this argument, unless it be ob- 
jected, that many of the most important 
articles of belief and practice, which we 
receive on the authority of the Gospel reve- 
lation, have been demonstrated and delineated 
on principles of. mere reasom.: But, with 
regard to this, | would beg leave to observe, 
_ that there is a wide difference between 
proving a doctrine to be agreeable to reason, 
after its certainty is once known; and dis- 
covering its agreeableness to reason, before 
we have any notion of its certainty. Though 
every one is not capable of discovering a 
proposition in geometry, every one will 
readily assent to it, after it is demonstrated. 
In like manner, though human reason may 
not be capable of discovering the great 
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truths revealed in the Gospel, yet: these 
truths may be so agreeable to; and so well 
connected with other truths which are ob- 
vious to reason, that, whenever they are 
proposed to us, we may be enabled to dis- 
cover this connection, which would other- 
wise have escaped us. And this is, in fact, 
the case: those learned men, who, since 
the appearance of Christianity, have de- 
duced all the great principles of xatural re- 
ligion from reason, knew, previously, from 
revelation, the certainty of the doctrines 
which they treated of ; and a Cumberland, 
a Clarke, or a Wollaston, would scarcely 
have succeeded better than Plato or Cicero 
had done before, if they had not borrowed 
lights from that revelation, which they 
were so happy as to be acquainted with. 
As, therefore, there is the greatest reason 
for believing, that Jesas and his Apostles. 
were supernaturally assisted, so far’ as re- 
lates to the rule of duty, and system of re- 
ligion which they taught—why should it be 
thought incredible, that they should be su- 
pernaturally assisted, in another respect, and. 
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enabled to work miracles >? If there was a 
divine: interposition in the former case, 
there cannot be the least reason for with- 
holding our belief, that there was one in 
the latter, since we have all the evidence - 
for the faet, that the nature of it can admit 
of,—unexceptionable testimony. 

But, lest the above argument, drawn from 
the perfection of the religion taught by 
Jesus, should not be thought conclusive, 
suffer me:to add another, which, in a man- 
ner, demonstrates: the certainty of bis act- 
ing under a supernatural influence. — 

-» L- have here, in my view, his prophecies 
recorded in the Gospels. There we may 
observe, his foretelling, that he was to be 
betrayed by Judas, and denied thrice by 
Peter; that he was to suffer by a violent 
death, and to be restored to life on the 
third day ; and that his Apostles were to 
meet with the most cruel persecution, and 
to lose their lives on account of the religion 
which he appointed them to publish to the 
world. Besides these, and others which 
might be mentioned, we have a most re- 
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-markable prediction, of what was to hap- 
pen to Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, 
related, very circumstantially, by three of 
the Evangelists, Matt. ch. 24, Mark, ch. 13, 
Luke, ch. 21. It consists of many different 
parts, each of which may be considered as 
a distinct prophecy. Many very extraor- 
dinary occurrences, nay, prodigies, that 
were to precede the principal event foretold, 
are particularly enumerated ; the remark- 
able circumstances attending the siege of 
Jerusalem ; the extremities to which the be- 
sieged were to be reduced ; the uncommon 
severity of the besiegers, who were to ruin: 
the city, and not to leave one stone upon 
another of the temple; and the singular 
fate of the Jews who were to be led captives 
into every nation; all these particulars are 
clearly mentioned by Jesus, and _ history 
furnishes the most satisfactory proofs that 
they have been completely verified.* He, 


* The reader who would see, how remarkably this predic- 
tion agrees with the events related by the historians, will 
receive full satisfaction from a perusal of Archbishop Tillot- 
son’s Sermons on the subject, where he will observe the several 
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therefore, who can suppose that so many 
distant, connected events, could be foreseen 
without the gift of prophecy, must, to be 
consistent with himself, allow it to be pos- 
‘sible, that the fortuitous dashes of a pencil 
could produce a number of regular figures 
in an historical picture.* 


particulars predicted of the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
forerunning events connected with it, corroborated by the 
express testimonies of Dion Cassius, Tacitus, Josephus, and 
other historians. See also Bishop Pearse’s Analysis of the 
Prophecy, in Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
We need not refer to the testimony of history to know whether 
the Jews have been led captives into all nations as our Saviour 
foretold ; for the present situation of that unbelieving nation 
is as well known 4s it is wonderful, and whoever would see 
the argument which may be drawn from it, in confirmation of 
Christianity, placed in the strongest light, will read, with 
pleasure, the French author of the Principes de la Foi 
Chretienne, as quoted by Mr. West, p. 395—409. The 
learned (though almost forgotten) Dr. Jackson’s collections, 
relating to the state of the Jews compared with the prophecies 
concerning them, also, greatly deserve to be consulted. 

~ # Some figurative particulars mentioned in this prediction 
have given rise to an opinion, that a prediction of the destruc- 
tion of the world, is interwoven with that of the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But the favourers of such an opinion would 
do well to consider, how they can reconcile it, to the plain 
declaration of our Saviour, who adds, ‘Verily I say unto you, 
this generation shall not pass away, till all these things be 
fulfilled2? Accordingly, Dr. Hammond explains these figura-. 
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Since, then, we can be at a certainty, 
that Jesus was supernaturally assisted in 
this instance, of foretelling future contin- 
gencies, why should we refuse to believe, 
upon unexceptionable testimony, that he 
was supernaturally assisted in another in- 
stance—that of working of miracles? I 
need scarcely add, that this collateral evi- 


tive particulars in such a manner, as shews that they hada 
real completion at the destruction of Jerusalem: and if the 
reader will turn to Sir Isaac Newton’s chapter on the Pro- . 
phetic Language of Scripture, in his observations on Daniel, 
he will be satisfied that such an interpretation of them is far 
from being forced and unnatural. However; if any one 
should be of opinion, that the destruction of Jerusalem is 
predicted in such terms as are typical of the destruction of 
the world, I shall not be averse to subscribe to it ; and shall 
only observe, that Christ’s coming to take vengeance on the 
Jews, and his coming, to judge the world, seem to have been 
thought by the primitive Christians, as one and the same 
event; a plain proof this of the genuineness of the prediction 
in question, which must have been in their hands before Jeru- 
salem was destroyed, otherwise they could never have enter- 
tained an opinion, which those who lived after that event 
must have seen to be groundless. a | 


{May not the expression, ‘after the tribulation of those 
days,’’ refer to the whole period of the tribulation of the Jews, 
from the Roman Captivity, to their future Restoration? Then 
eur Lord’s prophecy, resembles the prophecies of the Old 
Testament in general, on that subject. ]|—Epiror. 


‘dence is peculiar to the Scripture miracles, 
for that any of the pretended wonder-workers, 
whose. exploits have been so much boasted 
of, were vested with the gift of prophecy, 
cannot be affirmed. 

I come now to a third collateral proof 
of the genuineness of the miracles admitted 
by the Protestant Christian. And as this 
shall be my last argument, so do I think 
it a most important one. 

.. Whether we confine ourselves to the 
miracles of the New Testament, or ex- 
tend our consideration to those of the 
Old (which we equally admit), we shall 
constantly, and without any exception, find 
that a// those persons who are ¢here said 
to have performed miracles, assumed the 
character of Prophets, or Teachers sent 
from God, and that their miracles were 
intended as credentials, to establish their 
claim, to add authority to the messages 
which they delivered, and to the Jaw which 
they taught. This is not more remarkably 
true of Jesus and his Disciples, than it is of 
Moses and his successors the Jewish pro- 
U 
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phets:'and, after’ using the best means of 
information, I think myself warranted to 
believe it to be equally ¢rwe, that none of 
those persons amongst the Papists, to whom 
miracles have been ascribed, even laid claim 
to such a divine mission as that by which 
the workers of the Scripture miracles are 
distinguished: and that their not having 
laid claim to this character of Teachers 
from heaven, will greatly strengthen the 
objections I have urged against the credi- 
bility of the miracles reported to have 
been wrought by them, will, perhaps, ap- 
pear to be a fair conclusion, if we attend to 
the following observations.* | 
The laws established in the universe, or, 
in other words, the course of nature, may 
be altered either by God’s invisible agency, 
or by the visible agency of men, made use of 
as his instruments, and vested with powers 
for this purpose. Now, though we may 
* Tt inay-not be improper to observe here, that though the 
grand impostor, who founded the Mahometan religion, as- 
sumed .the character of a Prophet or Teacher sent from God, 


yet it is well known that he expressly disclaimed all power of 
working miracles. See his Life by Dr. Prideaux, p. 25, 26. 
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be certain that God will never reverse the 
course of nature, but for important ends 
(the course of nature being the plan of 
government laid down by himself) infinite 
wisdom may see ends highly worthy of a 
miraculous interposition, the importance of 
which may lie hid from our shallow com- 
prehension. Were, therefore, the miracles, 
about the credibility of which we now dis- 
pute, events brought about by znvsdle 
agency, though our being able to discover 
an important end served by a miracle, 
would be no weak, additional motive to 
our believing it, our. not being able to dis- 
cover any such end, could be no motive 
to induce us to reject it, if the testimony 
produced to confirm it be unexceptionable. 
But the miracles about which we are 
principally concerned, are miracles ascribed 
to the wsible agency of men; with regard 
to which the case is widely different. For 
if, in a matter of this kind, human reason 
can arrive at any certainty, there seems 
sufficient foundation for asserting, that God 
never will vest men with a power of work- 
vu 2 
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ing miracles, unless such power be vested 
in them, for this one end, to satisfy the world 
that they are really under a supernatural 
influence, and are to be looked upon as 
Teachers from heaven. That this end is of 
the highest importance, our reason enables 
us to discover, and, I have already observed’ 
to you,* that miracles are the best creden- 
tials to gain reception to any thing pub- 
lished in the name of the Supreme Being. 
But every other end that God can propose 
to serve by miracles, it should seem may 
be effected without having recourse to the 
instrumentality of human’ agents. Whether 
his moral government be to be vindicated, 
his supremacy to be asserted, calamities to 
be inflicted upon, or happiness communi- 
cated to societiés or individuals’; or if, be- 
sides these, miraculous interpositions be 
requisite for any other providential end, all 
this may be effected by God’s invisible agency, 
without calling in the visible agency of 
men, and vesting them with power to ate 
form the events. 
# See above, p. 30—32. 
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Now, we cannot suppose, that God would 
make use of men as his instruments in re- 
versing the laws of nature, when ‘the ends 
of his miraculous interposition could be 
effected by his own immediate operation. 
For the same arguments, by which we’ are 
enabled to discover the wisdom of the Deity, 
lead us to this conclusion, that, in his ope- 
rations, he will always act in the most 
simple and regular way, without making» 
use of unnecessary, superfluous means. 

This consideration places the Scripture 
miracles, and, particularly, those of Jesus 
and his Apostles, on a peculiar footing of 
eredibility. ‘They were performed for the 
express purpose of confirming the truth of 
a character which the workers of them as- 
sumed, that of being revealers of the will 
of God. This is a circumstance that must 
add greatly to the weight of the testimony 
supporting them; if, as I hope, I have as- 
signed substantial reasons for believing 
that the only end of enabling men to work 
miracles is to prove their divine mission, 
and that of all those, to whom such super- 

u3 
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natural power has been ascribed, none ever 
assumed the character of Teachers from the 
true God, except those persons whose mira- 
cles are related in the Scriptures. I say 
the érue God, any claim of a Pagan wonder- 
worker to a mission, from the false objects 
of adoration, being only a fresh instance of 
imposture. ) 

But, perhaps, it will be alleged, that the 
“miracles ascribed to the agency of the Ro- 
mish saints, have this qualification, and 
were performed for the very same purposes 
that were proposed by the miracles of Jesus 
and his Apostles—the confirmation of doc- 
trines looked upon to be essential to Chris- 
tianity. 

Nothing can be farther from the truth 
than this assertion. Jesus, and his Apostles, 
we are certain, assumed the character of 
divine Teachers, and expressly declared, 
that their works were credentials of the 
character assumed. But so far is this from 
being the case of any of the Remish saints, 
that I think I may safely challenge their ad- 
mirers, to produce any writings of any of 
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them, in which a power of working miracles 
is claimed, much less can they instance any 
one of them, who pretended ever to have 
received any doctrines from heaven, which 
he might confirm by miracles. The Romish 
Church professes to derive, as we do, all 
its doctrines from the inspired publishers of 
Christianity, and asserts that they have been 
handed down to,them, either authorized by 
the Scriptures, or warranted by tradition. 
None of the pretences to miracles, there- 
fore, amongst them, can be otherwise urged 
‘as proofs of their doctrines, than as they 
are ascribed to persons, who were believers 
of these doctrines, supposed to have been 
already revealed. 

But still it may be urged, that, though 
the Romish miracle-workers have never 
assumed the character of divine Teachers, 
it was highly expedient they should be 
vested with such a power, in order to prove 
the truth of their interpretations of the 
Scriptures, in opposition to Protestants and 
other heretics. Neither will this pretence 
serve their cause. For we defy them to 
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produce. an instance of a saint, who ever 
declared that he was vested with a miracu- 
lous power, for such an end.—Besides ; 
most of their famous wonder-workers lived 
before the Reformation, when, as yet, no- 
body disputed their interpretations of the 
Scriptures, or the authenticity of their tra- 
ditions. And those few who have had the 
honour of miracles attributed to them since 
‘the Reformation (for instances of miracle- 
working seem, since that famous period, to 
diminish, among Papists, in proportion as 
instances of witchcraft have diminished 
amongst us) have not performed their mira- 
cles under such circumstances as could be 
of service in converting of heretics. The 
scenes of them have been always amongst | 
themselves; and none have ever had it in 
their power to examine into the evidences 
ef them, but those very persons whom we 
have reason either to charge with credulity, 
er to suspect of fraud. If Heaven, there- 
fore, had vested the Romish saints with 
miraculous powers, to prove the doctrines 
of their Church to be genuine, we may be. ° 
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certain: that' they would have been directed: 
to exercise these powers, at places where 
these doctrines were not believed, and in 
presence of those whom it was intended to 
convert to the faith. Let, then, the Papists 
abstain (if they have any modesty) from 
boasting of the truth of their Church from 
the glory of miracles, till they can send, 
into-an heretical country, missionaries vested 
with such a power, and asserting to them- 
selves the character of embassadors from 
God, to confirm Popery. 

I shall only add, that as it is an indis- 
putable fact, that the Romish missionaries, 
preaching in the Indies, do not pretend to 
be vested with a power of working miracles 
to confirm Christianity to Pagans, this one 
consideration is enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man, that none of the heroes of 
the Breviary, were vested with such a 
power, to confirm Popery to Papists. 

Though I have now extended this treatise 
to a much greater length than I proposed 
at first, I cannot conclude, without making 
some observations upon the late controversy 
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about, the miracles of the primitive ages of 
the Church, maintained on the one hand 
by Dr. Middleton, and on the other by an 
almost endless number of his brethren the 
clergy ; a controversy which, though carried 
on by persons professing Christianity, has, 
nevertheless, greatly interested the enemies 
of Christianity, by the manner in which it 
has been conducted ; and as it has furnished 
you, in particular, with many of the objec- 
tions which I have attempted to answer, 
I could not pass it over unremarked upon, 
without leaving my subject unfinished. 

In order then to form a true judgment 
of this dispute, it will be necessary to call 
to mind the distinction lately mentioned by 
me, that miracles are of two sorts, either 
events brought about by God’s immediate, 
invisible interposition, or works performed 
by the agency of men made use of as his 
“instruments; and to apply this to the ques- 
tion before us. 

Now it is to be observed, sand sete con- 
troversy does not at all relate to miracles 
of invisible agency. Had Dr. Middleton 
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maintained, that there have been no. such 
interpositions of Providence since the pub- 
lication of the Gospel, he could have been 
easily refuted. For, some such interpo- 
tions may be clearly traced in the early. 
ages of the Church, so strongly attested as 
to leave us no room for doubting of their 
having happened.—In particular, he whe 
can suppose that the vast multitudes of 
Christian martyrs during the persecutions 
of the three first centuries,* whose firmness 


* The persecution, under the Emperor Decius, about. the 
year 250, described as follows, by Dr. Cave, will give the 
reader a just idea of the rest.—‘ Persecuting the Christians 
-was the debate of all public councils, and the great care of 
the magistrates, which did not vent itself in a few threatenings 
and hard words, but in studying methods of cruelty, and 
instruments of torments, the very apprehension whereof is 
dreadful and amazing to human nature: swords and axes, fire, 
wild beasts, snakes, and engines to stretch and distend the 
limbs ; iron chains made red hot, frames of timber set up 
straight, in which the bodies of the tormented, as they stood, 
were raked with nails that tore off the flesh ; and innumerable 
other arts daily invented, every great man being careful that 
another should not seem to be more fierce and cruel than him- 
‘self. Some came as informers, others as witnesses: some 
searched all private corners, others seized upon them that 
fled, and some who gaped for their neighbours’ estates, took 
hold of the opportunity to accuse and persecute them for 


and intrepidity amazed, nay even wearied 
out their inhuman persecutors, and whose 
behaviour under all the variety of sufferings 
and torments, on account of. their religion, 
and especially whose joy in all their tribu- 
lations, was so superior to the utmost efforts 
of human nature in the usual course of 
things; he, I say, who can suppose, that 
this venerable host of holy confessors, smn 


being Christians. So that there was a general confusion and 
consternation, every man being afraid of his nearest relatives, 
the father not consulting the safety of his child, nor the child 
regarding its duty to its parents; the Gentile son betraying 
his. Christian father, and the Infidel father accusing his son 
for embracing Christianity ;-and the brother accounting it a 
piece of. piety to violate the laws of nature in the cause of re- 
ligion, and to condemn his own brother because. a Christian. 
By this means the woods became full, and the cities empty; 
and yet no sooner-were many houses rid of their proper.owners, 
but they were turned into common gaols, the public prisons 
not being able to, contain the multitudes of Christians that 
were sent to them, You could not go into the markets, or 
places of usual concourse, but you might have seen some ap- 
prehended, others led to trial or execution ; some weeping, 
others laughing and rejoicing at the common misery: no re- 
gard had ito age, or sex, or virtue, or merit; but as in a city™ 
stormed bya proud and potent conqueror, every thing was, 
without mercy, exposed to the rage and rudeness of a barbar- 
ous and inbuman enemy.” 

Cave’s Lives of the Fathers, p. 194, 
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have braved death with a fortitude so un- 
common, if God had not, by his invisible 
agency, interposed to comfort and strength- 
en their minds under such distress, will 
believe.a miracle greater than any of those 
to which we Christians appeal.) But such 
personal assistances, however certain the 
persons, to whom they were granted, might 
be of their reality, are of a nature incapa- 
ble of being supported by testimony, and 
consequently, properly speaking, net mi- 
raculous; to us at least, it cannot be made 
to appear so. There are, however, other 
instances of interpositions of heaven, by 
invisible agency, capable of being proved 
by testimony, to be met with in the writers 
of the primitive ages, which seem to have 
all the marks of truth that testimony can 
give to matters of fact. And, not to men- 
tion any others, that Julian’s attempt to 
rebuild the temple of Jerusalem was de- 
feated by a signal interposition of Previ- 
dence, appears to be highly credible, when 
we recollect our Saviour’s prophecy, that 
x 
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not one stone should be le ft pon pote 
of that edifice.* 

But it was not. Dr. Middleton’s S coin 
to inquire into the. incredibility or. credi- 
bility of such miracles as these. And his 
‘“‘ Free Inquiry” is not, whether any miracles 
were performed after the times of _ the 
Apostles, but whether, after that period, 
miraculous powers subsisted in the Church; 
not whether God interposed at all, but 
whether he interposed, by making use of 
men as his instruments. 


¥* See Bishop Warburton’s “Julian,” a book written with a 
solidity of argument, which might always have been expected 
from him, and with a spirit of candour, which pas enemies 
thought him incapable of till now. 


+ Dr. Middleton’s opinion is best expressed in his. own 
words. “The position which I affirm, is, that after the days 
of the Apostles, no standing power of working miracles was 
continued to the Church, to which they might perpetually 
appeal, for the conviction of unbelievers. ‘This is what the 
title of my work implies, what my whole reasoning turns upon, 
and what I have often signified in the course of it to be my 
meaning. Yet all my antagonists treat my argument, as if it 
absolutely rejected every thing of a miraculous kind, whether 
wrought within the Church by the agency of men, or on any 
other occasion by the immediate hand of God. That God can 
work miracles whenever he pleases, nobody, I dare say, will 
deny: but whether he has wrought any or not, since the days 
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The decision of the question, thus stated, 
whether we hold the negative with Dr. 
Middleton, or’ the: affirmative with Drs. 
Dodwell and Church, is a matter of the 
utmost indifference to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. Our faith is not built on the foun- 
dation of the fathers, but‘on that of Jesus 
and his Apostles. And, therefore, though 
the miraculous ‘powers, mentioned by the 
former to have subsisted in their age, should 
be doubted of, nay given’ up, no sincere 
Christian need be alarmed at such a con- 
cession, if, at the same time, it be shewn, 
that the reasons for making it, will not, in 
the least, affect the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, and that whatever becomes 
of other pretensions, these will remain un- 
shaken. HAN 

One of Dr. Middleton’s ets has 
indeed asserted, ‘* That if all miracles after 
the days of the Apostles, attested unani- 


of the Apostles, is an inquiry which I do not at all enter into: 
the single point, which I maintain, is, that the Church had no 
standing power of working any.” - 
Vindication of the Free Taney, p. 32—33. 
X.2 


mously by the primitive fathers, are no 
better than enthusiasm, cheat, and impos- 
ture, then we are deprived of our evidence 
for the truth of the Gospel miracles, and 
Christianity may be called in’ question.”* 
Could this assertion be well supported, I 
own that far from its being a matter of in- 
difference whether we believe or. reject the 
miracles of the fathers, those of the Gospel 
must stand or fall with them.—But, Iam 
confident, that every one who has examined 
the question before us, with any accuracy; 
will be of a very different opinion, and 
will find reason to subscribe to that of a 
writer well known in our Church, chat the 
miracles of the fathers may be rejected without 
any mischief, and yet the miracles of the 
Apostles and of their master, may be main- 
tained as true and certain.} 9 

But the judgment of one who never pro- 
fessed himself an advocate for the. miracles 
of the fathers, is less to our present purpose 


* Preface to Jackson’s ‘ Remarks on the Free Inquiry.” 


+ Two Questions pile to Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry,” 
p- 94. 
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‘than the judgment of their express cham- 
pions. Dr. Berriman, who can’ digest the 
wild, ridiculous miracles of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, those ages of credulity and 
superstition, says, ‘‘ that these cannot be 
discredited without rejecting all accounts of 
miracles except those of the Scriptures.:”* 
by which exception, he expressly. allows, 
that the Scripture miracles stand. upon, a 
surer footing of credibility, and would re- 
main unshaken, though all the rest were 
discredited.—Another learned divine, the 
first who entered the lists against Dr. Mid- 
— dleton, by answering his ‘ Introductory 
Discourse,” coneurs in the same opinion, 
when he tells us, that ‘if not so much as 
one: true miracle could be found after the 
‘days of the Apostles, the feundations of 
Christianity would-be equally secure.” + 
Though [ eannot. recellect any. such ex- 
plicit declaration of Dr. Dodwell, yet I find 
Dr. Church telling us, that ‘ the miracles 
# «© Sérmons at Lady Moyers Lectures,” ni hy a 
a ates Oneeevauions on. Dr. Middleton’s Introductory, Dis-- 
course,”’ p. 30, supposed to be written by Dr. Stobbing. . 
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recorded in the Holy Scriptures must ‘be 
owned to be a sufficient foundation of the 
Christian faith, though we had no ‘accounts 
at all of any ‘subsequent ones, or none 
which we could vindicate and approve.”*— 
Nay, farther, which is extremely remark- 
able, he observes, that ‘‘ the Scripture mi- 
racles are related more circumstantially 
than most of those of the primitive Church. 
We are told; not only that they were 
wrought, but where, on whom, and before 
whom they were wrought. And this I own, 
and willingly allow, to be a considerable 
advantage, and such as gives them a su- 
periority and pre-eminence above all othiers. 
Yet still, will our want of knowing the 
names of the persons who received benefit 
from miracles, and the circumstances of 
place, company, &c. destroy their credit? 
No, surely. There are different: degrees 
of probability. The accounts of the ancient 
fathers may be, and are sufficiently satis- 
factory, and worthy of our belief, though 
they do not carry with them the selfsame 


* ‘Vindication of the Miraculous Powers,” &c. p. 18. 
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very clear: and convincing proofs of their 
truth, which the. ekesinnt of. the ee 
lists do.” * 

From all these aliadiicad sich, you see 
that it is a point about) which Christians 
(even those who are the most sanguine op- 
posers of Dr. Middleton’s . opinion) are 
pretty well agreed, that the miracles of the 
fathers do not carry with them the same very 
clear and convincing proofs of thew truth, 
which the relations of the Evangelists do. So, 
that I again repeat it, even upon the prin- 
ciples of these gentlemen themselves, ali 
that Dr. Middleton contends for may be 
admitted, and yet the credibility of the mi- 
racles recorded in the New isin Seal will 
remain unshaken.. : : 

Thus much with regard to mi miracu- 
lous powers of the second and third cen- 
turies. But if there should be room for 
allowing (and I am far from denying this) 
that these ought in justice to be distin- 
guished from the more modern and more 
suspicious pretensions of Popery, surely 


* “Vindication of the Miraculous Powers,” &c. p. 87. 
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this favourable opinion cannot be extended, 
by any one who has examined the ‘subject; 
to the claims of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. ' For though the wonders: ascribed 
to the heroes of those times be related in 
the most circumstantial. manner, and, in 
general, must, if they were true, be allowed 
to be supernatural, so that the. defects ob- 
servable in the accounts of the two former 
‘ages are not applicable to them; yet do 
they so exactly resemble the boasted won- 
ders of the Romish Saints, that a Protestant 
who goes so low,. will never be able to give 
a satisfactory reason why he will: go no 
Jower ;) why, while he admits the miracles 
of those frantic enthusiasts of the fourth or 
fifth centuries, of a Paul, an’ Anthony, an 
Hilarion, a Simeon. Stylites, » he is not 
equally an advocate for the miracles of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, for St. 
Nicholas Tolentine and his chickens,. and 
for another Anthony preaching to. his. fishes. 

There seems less reason for my using 
of caution, in giving my opinion as to the 
miracles of the fourth and, fifth ages ;. both. 
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because Dr. Church and Dr..Dodwell, by 
confining their. defence of .the..primitive 
miracles to’ those. of the three first ages, 
seem to give them up, (which is also done 
by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Brooke in. their 
answers to the “ Free Inquiry”), and because 
even Mr, Dodwell, the father, who has 
deduced the: history of the primitive mira- 
cles to the establishment of Christianity by 
haman laws, shuts them up then; declaring 
that many things concurred to. recommend 
the credit of the preceding ages, which 
have no place in those that followed; and 
who speaking of the life of Gregory called 
the wonder-worker, written by Gregory of 
Nyssa, a Bishop of the greatest piety and 
gravity, says, ‘‘ in this life there. are many 
things, which breathe the air of imposture, 
and the genius of the fourth century, so 
that I.dare not mix them with what is 
more genuine, for fear of hnetingy the credit 
of all.”’* 

I shall only add, that if ever ithene were 


® See Mr. Dodwell’s “ Diss. Iren.” as quoted by Dr, Mid- 
dleton, “ Free Inquiry,” p. 128, 129, 
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any: accounts. of miracles, which passed 
current without being examined into at 
their first publication, and which ‘conse- 
quently will not bear the test of the ¢hird 
rule which I laid down in this’ treatise, this 
may be affirmed of the miracles recorded by 
writers of the fourth and fifth ages 7 when 
Christianity, now freed from the terrors of 
persecution, and aided by the civil magi- 
strate, began to be corrupted by its credu- 
lous or ill-designing professors, and the 
foundation was laid of those inventions, 
which have gathered like a snow-ball, in 
every succeeding age of superstitious igno- 
ranee, till at last the sun-shine of the 
Reformation began to melt the monstrous 
heap. And if we think ourselves warranted 
to pay no regard to the accounts of more 
modern miracles propagated in favour of 
image-worship, purgatory and transubstan- 
tiation, the very same reasons will lead us, if 
we be consistent with ourselves, to rank in 
the same class, the miracles of the fourth and 
fifth age, propagated in favour of monkery, 
and of the worship of saints and reliques. 


Though it may be a matter more. of 
curiosity than. of use, to endeavour to de- 
termine the exact time when miraculous. 
powers were withdrawn from the Church, 
yet I think that it may be determined with 
some degree of exactness. The various 
opinions of learned Protestants who have 
extended them at all after the Apostles, 
shew how much they have been at a loss 
with regard to this; which has been urged 
by Papists with an air of triumph, as if 
Protestants not being able to agree when 
the age of miracles was closed, this were 
an argument of its not being closed as yet. 
If there be any thing in this objection 
(though perhaps there is not) I think I 
have it in -my power to obviate it, by fixing 
upon a period, beyond which we may be 
certain that miraculous powers did not 
subsist. is bape yIReN 

_In order then to this, dy must aiizich you 
to recollect that I have endeavoured, under 
my last head in the above treatise, to shew, 
that what we know of the attributes of the 
Deity, and of the usual methods of his 
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government, incline us to believe, that 
miracles will never be performed by the 
agency and instrumentality of men, but 
when these men are set apart and chosen 
by God to be his embassadors, as it were, 
to the world, to deliver some message, or 
to preach some doctrine as a law from 
heaven; and in this case, their being 
vested with a power of working’ miracles, 
is the best credential of the wen of 
their mission. 

If we set out with this as a principle, then 
shall we easily determine, when it was that 
miracles ceased to be performed by Chris- 
tians; for we shall be led to: conclude, that 
the age of Christian miracles, must have 
ceased with the age of Christian inspiration. 
So long as heaven thought. proper to set 
apart any particular set of men, to be the 
authorized preachers of the new religion re- 
vealed to mankind, so long may we rest 
satisfied, miraculous powers were continued. 
But, -whenever this purpose was answered, 
and imspiration ceased to be any longer ne- 
cessary, by the complete publication of the 


Gospel, then would the miraculous powers, 
whose end was to prove the truth of inspi- 
ration, be, of course, withdrawn. 

I will not take upon me to say, that we 
can trace with any certainty, the exact year 
when Christianity ceased to be preached by 
persons really inspired. St. John, we know, . 
who survived the rest of the twelve Apostles, 
died very* near the close of the first age. 
However, this we know likewise, from 
perusing our New Testament, that the 
twelve were not the only inspired preachers 
of Christianity; but that, besides them, 
many other disciples were vested with the 
same character, and for this purpose en- 
abled to perform such works as might prove 
that God was with them. And it is far from 
being improbable, that some of them did 
survive the last of the Apostles, and, con- 
sequently, that miraculous powers were not 
totally withdrawn, at the seam of the 
second century. “ 

‘aa if they were coielwhedt thus oS 

‘ - & In the year 99, / 
¥ 
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there is all the reason in the world to con- 
clude, that they did entirely cease soon after. 
This, at least, is certain, that none of the 
venerable fathers, the:ornaments and heads 
of the Church in the second or. third age, 
whose’ works, have come down to us, or 
whose names only are preserved, ever pre- _ 
tended ‘to put themselves upon a footing 
with the inspired publishers of the Gospel, 
or assumed the character of teachers from 
heaven.. The Gospel revelation was closed 
with the Apostles and with the Apostolical 
assistants ; and antiquity is unanimous in 
assuring us of this fact, that in the very 
age immediately connected with that of the 
Apostles, their works. were distinguished 
from any other writings of Christians, and 
universally esteemed as the oracles of truth, 
as the standard of ‘Christian, faith and prac- 
tice. A most convincing proof that no 
future inspiration was claimed ;. el if 
claimed, was allowed of. 

From what has: been offered, sie sail 
this head, we may easily. infer, that Dr. 
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Middleton might have denied that miracu- 
lous powers were continued in the Church 
after the Apostolical age, and yet have done 
no disservice to Christianity ; nor have fur- 
nished us with any grounds for calling his 
faith as a Christian in question.* And if 


* It is with a degree of pleasure that I meet with the fol- 
lowing declaration of his sentiments, im his ‘ Introductory 
Discourse.” ‘‘ As far as miracles can evince the divinity of a 
religion, the pretensions of Christianity are confirmed by the 
evidence of such, as, of all others on record, are the least 
liable to exception, and carry the clearest marks of their 
sincerity ; being wrought by Christ and his Apostles, for an 
end so great, so important, and so universally beneficial, as 
to be highly worthy of the interposition of the Deity; and 
wrought by the ministry of mean and simple men, in the open 
view of the people, as the testimonial of that divine mission, 
to which they pretended, and delivered to us by eye-witnesses, 
whose honest characters exclude suspicion of fraud, and whose 
knowledge of the facts, which they related, scarce admits the 
probability of a mistake. This is the genuine ground on which 
Christianity rests.”—p. 94... Dr. Middleton expresses himself 
still more strongly in the prefatory discourse to his ‘‘ Letter 
from Rome.”—‘ That my sentiments therefore (says he) on 
this head may neither be mistaken nor suspected; and that I 
may give satisfaction, as far as 1 am able, to all, whom, by any 
freedom of expression, I may possibly have offended, either in 
this, or in any other of my writings, I take this occasion to 
declare, that I look upon miracles, when accompanied with 
- all the circumstances, proper to persuade us of the reality of. 
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his “ Free Inquiry’? has had both these 
consequences, this has arisen from his man- 
ner of supporting his opinion, not from the 
real tendency of the opinion itself.—He has 
justly provoked the indignation of every 
serious Christian, by the indecent contempt 
with which he treats the earliest fathers of 
the Church, whose names have been vene- 
rable in every age, and whose Jabours in 
defence of Christianity, for the truth of 


the facts, said to be performed, and of the dignity of the end, 
for which they were performed, to be the most decisive proofs, 
that can be given, of the truth and divinity of any religion. 
This was evidently the case of the Jewish and of the Christian 
miracles; wrought in such a manner, as could leave no doubt 
upon the senses of those, who were the witnesses of them; 
and for the noblest end, for which the Deity can be conceived 
to ‘interpose himself, the universal good and salvation of 
man.” And again,— The innumerable forgeries of this sort, 
which have been imposed upon mankind in all ages, are so far 
from weakening the credibility of the Jewish and Christian 
miracles, that they strengthen it. For how could we account 
for a practice so universal, of forging miracles for the support 
of false religions, if on some occasions they had not actually 
been wrought, for the confirmation of a true one? Or how is 
it possible, that so many spurious copies should pass upon the 
world, without some genuine original, from whence they were 
drawn, whose known existence and tried success might give an 
appearance of probability to the counterfeit ?”—p. 84—87. 


which most of them laid down their lives, 
ought to have secured them from insult, if 
they could not procure his esteem. And if 
there be any superstitious conceits, or weak. 
prejudices to be met with in their works, a 
veil ought to have been thrown over them, 
as these are faults not of their own, but of 
the times in'which they lived; and which, 
if they disgrace the pages of the fathers -of 
the Christian Church, detract equally from 
the merit of their cotemporaries, the phi- 
losophers of the Platonic’ and Peis ocd 
has 

If the learned ska worthy persons who 
Snnilevtbots to confute the“ Free Inquiry,” 
had pointed out the superiority of the 
evidence by which the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament are supported, and 
had shewn that the reasons assigned for 
rejecting the miracles of :the Fathers are 
not applicable to the miracles of the Evan- 
gelists: instead of making the cause of the 
Fathers, as it were, the cause of Christianity 
(which was the very thing the enemies of 
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Christianity could wish):—in short, had 
they begun where Middleton ended, had 
they supplied what. he omitted; had they 
joined issue with him as to the miracles 
which he rejected, and which they them- 
selves look upon as of no consequence to 
the cause of the Gespel, and shewn that 
this would not affect the eredibility of 
those miracles on. the truth of which the 
Gospel undoubtedly is founded,—their 
answers would have done more effectual 
service to their religion. 

Had this been done, your cavils as to the 
want of a criterion to distinguish true from 
false miracles, would have been obviated, 
and this task, which Ek have now per- 
formed been, in a great measure, unneces- 
sary. A task, I own, which I should never 
have undertaken, had not the importance 
of the subject made me forget my inability 
to do it justice, and the silence of others 
better able to defend Christianity, secured 
this weak attempt of mine, from a: charge 
of presumption. And, if, after all that 
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I have offered, you still continue uncon- 
vinced, you must impute to the unskilful- 
ness of the champion, what certainly ought 
not to be imputed to the weakness of his 
cause. My weapons were good, if I could 
have used them effectually. 

But though I may have failed in my attempt 
to convince you, my labour has, at least, 
been crowned with this happy effect :—it 
has strengthened my own faith. For by 
being obliged to consider, with more at- 
tention, than, perhaps, I had done before, 
the nature of your objections, their insuf- 
ficiency has appeared in a stronger light: 
and the closest scrutiny and most impartial 
examination of the evidences which support 
those miracles, on the credibility of which 
the truth of the Revelation in the New 
_ Testament is built, have served only to 
satify me that Christianity is founded upon 
a rock, and that every attempt to sap its 
foundations tends to discover their strength 
the more.—This conviction, a conviction 
not the effect of blind prejudice, but the 
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result of honest inquiry, has filled my 
mind with a satisfaction, that can be felt 
by those alone who are sincere believers 
of a religion, which every one would wish 
to be true, who would wish to attain that 
glorious immortality, which it has brought 
to ight and promised to mankind. | 
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